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TIP-TOP. 



ILLUSTRATED BY OSCAR PLETSCH. 



Nelly Ray lives in a small house not far from the seaside. 
She is just two years old. She has a doll, whose name is 
Grace. If you will look, you may see Grace at full length 
oh the door-step, with her arms spread out 



2 ' • TIP-TOP. 

Nelly's father has a fine dog. This fine dog has a queer 
name. Can you guess what it is ? I think you might guess 
a long time, and not guess right. His name is Tip-top. 

See Nelly on the door-step ! She has a dough-nut in her 
hand. She holds it up so that Tip-top cannot reach it ; but, 
Tip-top is such a good dog, he will not take it from her till 
she gives it to him. 

I will tell you a true story of Tip-top. Not far from the 
house where Nelly lives with her father and mother, there is 
a beach, on which the broad sea breaks and foams. Here, at 
low tide, Mr. Ray goes to dig clams. 

One day last week, when the tide was low, Mr. Ray went 
to dig clams, and Tip-top went with him. Mr. Ray, when 
he had filled his pail with clams, for-got that he had left his 
spade stuck in the sand. But Tip-top did not for-get it. 

Mr. Ray took his pail, and went on his way home. But 
Tip-top thought he would come back for the spade : for, if he 
did not come back, the tide would rise high, and higher and 
higher still, till by and by it would be so high as to cover 
the spade with water ; and then the spade would be lost. 

When Tip-top saw that Mr. Ray did not come back, he 
barked and barked, oh, so loud ! " Why does he not come 
back, and get his spade ? " thought the wise dog : " it will be 
lost, and swept out far to sea by the tide, if he does not 
come back, and get it." 

But Mr. Ray thought that Tip-top was bark'ing at a horse 
on the beach, and so did not heed him. Then Tip-top 
thought to him-self, " I must not let that spade be lost. If' 
my mas'ter will not take it, why, I must take, it my-self." 

So Tip-top went and took hold of the spade with his teeth, 
and pulled, and pulled, till he pulled it out of the sand > and 
then he dragged the spade all the way home, and laid it at 
Mr. Ray's feet 



THE SNOW-MAN. 3 

Mr. Ray was so glad, that he called his 'wife to see how 
nice a thing the good dog had done. Nelly came too, and 
put her arms round the good dog's neck, and told him he 
was a dear, good dog to save her papa's new spade. This 
is a true story of Tip-top. 

Nelly is to have a little car'riage ; and Tip-top is to be 
har'nessed in it, like a horse, so that Nelly can take a nice 
ride. Nelly loves to feed the pigeons and the hens. You 
may see the pigeons on the roof; and a ben is near by, 
feed'ing from a tub. Nora's Motubb. 




' THE SNOW-MAN. 

Here is a picture of the snow-man that Mr. Ray made 
on New-Year's Day to please his little daughter Nelly. The 
bright sun will soon put an end to the snow-man. 







AUNT SUSY'S AQUARIUM. 

Aquarium is a hard word for the little ones to spell. It is 
a large glass box, filled with water, where plants are made 
to grow, and where fishes live and swim round as happily as 
if they were in a pond. 

Aunt Susy kept her aquarium four years, and it was good 
fun to watch her while she fed her fish. They were some- 
times very greedy, and would all dive for the same crumb 
of bread. Then, if a little fish got it, very likely one of the 
larger ones would eat him, bread and all. 

I have seen Aunt Susy feed the fish with angle-worms ; 
and if the worm was too long, and could not be crowded 
down, the fish would go round with the rest of the worm 
hanging from his mouth, — *- a tempting bait for the other 
fish. 

Aunt Susy had in her aquarium a gold-fish and a silver- 
fish, a little turtle, a horn-pout, and several red-fins, chubs, 
and suckers. Horn-pouts have six black soft horns round 
their face, and look wicked. 

There was a pollywog too. He looked like a head with 
a tail on it, and would wriggle and dive so quick that it al- 
ways pleased the children to watch him. He would come, 
now and then, to the top of the water for air. 
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The pollywog does not stay a pollywog long. By and 
by, a front leg appears on one side of the polly wog ; and 
then he cannot steer straight, but will go sideways. Then, 
in a short time, the leg on the other side will come out, and 
he will go all right. 

But his trouble is not all over till he has gone through 
the same growth with his hind legs ; then his tail vanishes, 
and what do you think he is ? He has become a frog ! 

A frog, — a tiny, cunning little frog ! Then Aunt Susy put 
a little piece of wood in for him to float on, and he would 
sail round as gayly as if he had never been an ugly polly wog. 
He will not live long in an aquarium after he is a frog. 

You would like to go fishing with Aunt Susy. She takes 
a tin pail and a net, and sometimes is gone a whole afternoon, 
getting fishes and plants. 

She dips up the fish, and puts what she wishes to save 
into the pail with water, and throws the rest back iilto 
the river ; for Aunt Susy is kind to the fish. But, kind as 
she is, she always carries home a great many little fishes, 
because they are healthy food for the large ones. 

One of her fishes grew to be quite tame, and would swim 
into Aunt Susy's hand at any time. 

We had a cat that used to stay most of the time sitting 
on one corner of the tank, watching the fish, and most of all 
the gold-fish. She put her paw in sometimes, but was a little 
afraid of wetting her feet, and never did any mischief. She 
always loved to drink from the tank, and the fishes did not 
seem to be afraid of her. 

The gold-fish was the most roguish of all. He would dive 
down, and fill his mouth with sand, and soon would rise, and 
spout it all out over the others. He seemed to enjoy doing 
so. It was his way of making fun. 

Who can spell Orqudri-wm f hun*. 




BOBBY AND HIS FRIEND; 

. Once there was a canary-bird, and his name was Bobby. 

He was a fine singer; and he belonged to a little girl 
named Katy. He had a nice cage, and plenty to eat; but 
he was very lonely. 

" If I had only some one to speak to " thought he. " This 
cage is large enough for two. Oh, I wish I had a friend ! " 

Then he put his head under his wing, and went to sleep. 

The next day, the rain fell fast, and the wind blew; and, in 
the midst of the storm, a poor little bird flew against the 
window, and tried to get in. 

* 6 mamma ! " said Katy, " do take in the poor little 
bird." 

So her mamma took it in. It was cold and wet; but Katy 
held it in her lap till it was quite warm again. 

She named it Cherry, for her little bird that died. Then 
she put it softly into Bobby's cage. Bobby hopped quickly 
down from his perch. 
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a Why, how do you do ? " said he, in his own bird-speech. 
" I am glad you have come. I have been waiting for you a 
long time. How came you to be out in such a storm ? " 

u The sun shone bright y esterday," said Cherry ; u but I 
lost my way, and had to stay out all night." 

" Poor thing ! " said Bobby ; " how hungry you must be ! " 

" I am very hungry," said Cherry, as she picked up a seed. 

u Tl\ere is plenty to eat," said Bobby. " Help yourself. I 
wish you would stay here, now you have come. You shall 
have half of every thing if you will." 

Cherry thought of the friends she had left, but it made 
her shiver to think of going out in the rain again; so she 
said, " I will stay." 

U I will sing to you by and by," said Bobby. "I sing to 
Katy and her mamma, while they are at dinner, as loud as J 
can. When they have had music enough, they cover the 
cage with a cloth. You must never sing when I do, you 
know; for it puts me out." 

u I have no voice for singing," said Cherry. 

u And please not speak- to me when I am singing," said 
Bobby, " if you can help it." 

u I will not," said Cherry. 

That night they sat side by side on the perch, as happy 
as they could be. 

" It is charming to have a friend," said Bobby ; " and I 
hope you will be contented." 

Whether she was or not> I will tell you next month. 

Axhih Moor*. 





PAPA'S BOOTS. 

See Edwin ! He is trying on Papa's boots. I think he 
will find them too large. Edwin is in a hurry to be a man. 
Be patient, Edwin ! Time will fly fast Be a good boy, 
and you will be a good man. A happy New Year to you! 




THE WIDOW'S MITE. 

And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two 
mites, which make a farthing. — St. Mark xii. 42. 




GOOD-BY, LITTLE BIRD. 

There was a little bird who used to come each day and 
sing on a bush, not far from the gate near the house where 
Charlotte lived. 

Charlotte would feed the bird with crumbs and seed, and 
he grew to be so tame that he would hop up on her shoe ; 
but* if she stooped down to take him up, he would fly off. 

She named him Ninny ; for she said he was a ninny not 
to let her take him up, since she meant him no harm ; but 
she would be good to him, and pet him, and let him fly 
when he wanted to. 

But Ninny was to© shy to let Charlotte take him%p, 
though he was glad to get the crumbs and the seed she 
gave him. 

One mild day in November, as Charlotte stood by the 
garden-gate, Ninn/ came and lit on the bush, and sang a 
sweet song ; and Charlotte spoke to him in these words, — 

u All your brothers and sisters, my dear Ninny, have flown 

off to the South ; for the cold days are coming, and we shall 

soon have snow. It will fill all your nests, and cover the 

ground. 

10 



HOW SPORT MINDED WHAT WAS SAID. 11 

" Yes: Jack Frost is coming to nip us and pinch us, and to 
draw his queer silvery pictures on the window-panes. The 
rivers will be frozen. The boys will bring out their sleds 
and their skates, and the sleigh-bells will ring, and the chil- 
dren will have a merry time. 

" But what will you do, my poor little Ninny, all alone in 
the woods, or on the frozen ground ? If you would let me 
take you up, I would make a nice nest for you in a cage, and 
put you in, and I would feed you each day. 

* But you are so shy you will not come to me ; so I give 
you the best advice I can. Fly off, and come back to me 
next May. I think I shall know you. by that little spot on 
your left wing. My sweet little Ninny, good-by." 

And as Charlotte said these words, Ninny gave one last 
sweet song, then flew up round and round her head three 
times. And then he darted off, and Charlotte watched him 
as he went 

* He is going south-ward ! " said she. a My dear little 
Ninny, how I shall miss you ! " 

. Charlotte thinks he will come .back and ask for more 
crumbs next spring ; and I think so too. 

Emily Carter. 



HOW SPORT MINDED WHAT WAS SAID. 

Sport was a brown and white dog. He was lying quietly 
by the kitchen-fire one day, while grandma was busy making 
pumpkin-pies. By and by she said aloud to herself, "I wish 
I had one more egg." 

Sport lifted his great brown eyes, and looked at her. In 
a minute he left his warm corner, and went out doors. 

Grandma thought nothing about him, till he came in again 



12 HOW SPORT MINDED WHAT WAS SAID. 

with an egg in his mouth ! He had been to the barn, and 
found a hen's nest 

He laid down the egg at grandma's feet ; but he was not 
used to carrying eggs, and he laid it down too hard, so that 
it broke. 

But he had tried his best ; and grandma patted his head, 
and said kindly, "Good dog, Sport! Get me another." 

" Bow-wow," • said Sport; which meant, no doubt, "Yes 
ma'am, with pleasure." 

Away he went, and camQ in with another egg. Grandma 
took this one from his mouth, so it did not get broken. 

This is a true story. Do all the little children try as much 
to please and help their kind mothers as Sport tried to please 
and help the old lady ? It would be a good plan, wouldn't 
it ? See a picture of Sport balancing a cane. 

M. 0. Johnson. 

Note. — In a private letter, Mrs. Johnson vouches for this remarkable story as true. The 
dog belonged to her father. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE WOODS. 

Christmas came in with snow and ice. My little friend 
Ruth sat by a warm fire, and seemed to be lost in thought 

At last she turned to her mother, and said, u I am thinking, 
mamma, how the poor little birds will pass their Christmas. 

a Here am I before a warm fire. I shall have a nice din- 
ner soon ; and then to-night I am to have a Christmas-tree, 
with books and toys hung on it; and all my young friends 
will be here to see me. 

" But the poor little birds will have no Christmas-tree." 

u Oh, yes, they will ! " said mamma. " Look at this picture, 
and see what Sort of a Christmas-tree they will have." 

13 



H WHO IS IT? 

"A tree in the cold woods, and all white with snow and 
ice," said Ruth ; " while my tree will he placed in a warm 
room, and will be hung with all sorts of presents, and with 
red and blue candles that shed a rich light." 

a And yet," said mamma, " the little bird would not change 
his tree in the woods for our tree with its rich lights. Be sure 
he is happy in his way, as you are in yours. 

* You must be loving to the little birds, and feed them 
when they come to you for food ; but you must remember 
there is a good God who provides for all living things 
according to their needs. Even if they perish, they do not 
perish unheeded by his love." aust chablottb. 
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WHO IS IT? 

Now,- children, there's somebody coming, 
So try to think sharply and well ; 

And, when I get through with my story, 
Just see if his name you can tell. 

His hair is as white as a snow-drift; 

But then he is not very old. 
His coat is of fur at this season : 

The weather, you know, is so cold. 

He'll bring all the children a present, — 
The rich, and, I hope, too, the poor. 

Some say that he comes down the chimney : 
I think he comes in at the door. 
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His coat is all stuffed full of candy, 

While all sorts of beautiful toys 
You'll see sticking out of his pockets, 

For girls just as well as for boys. 

For girls he has dolls, muffs, and pictures; 

For boys he has skates, or a sled : 
And some little boys I can tell o£ 

Who will take horses with them to-bed. 

And presents he brings for the mothers 
And fathers and aunts with the rest; 

But most he will bring for the children, 
Because he likes little folks best 

I think you will know when you see him, 
He's dressed up so funny and queer ; 

And then you'll hea* every one shouting, 
" Merry Christmas ajtd Happy New Year ! " 

NOKTH AXDOVEB, MASS. AUMT GUUtA. 



BENNY'S STORY. . 

Benny wanted a story. a What shall it be about ? " said 
mamma, as he climbed up in her lap. 

" A horse, I guess," said Benny, who likes horses better 
than almost any thing else. 

"Well, let me think. An uncle of mine, who had a farm, 
and was always kind to animals, had a horse that would fol- 
low him like a dog, even go into the house, round the dinner- 
table and out again, at his call. But did you ever hear of v 
a horse that went up stairs ? " 

" No, indeed, mamma ; did one do that ? " 

"Yes: a gentleman , owned one, which he valued very 
much; and one day, when he had company to dinner, he was 
talking about the horse, telling them how much the horse 
knew, and how well he would mind him. 

u He said he had no doubt the horse would follow him up- 
stairs if he wished ; but his guests did not believe this, and 
so he told them he would try it, and show them. 

" After dinner, they all went to the stable ; and, sure enough, 
the horse came out, followed his master to the house, and 
up-stairs to his room. The guests were much surprised. 

" But this horse did not dare to go down, and could neither 
be coaxed nor forced. He stayed in the chamber all night. 
What do you think of that ? A horse sleeping on a carpet ! " 

Benny laughed, and cried, " Wasn't it funny, mamma ? " 

" Well, next morning they tried again, but could not get 
the horse down stairs ; and at last his master had to have 
an opening made in the wall of the house, and a load of 
straw placed beneath, outside. The horse was compelled to 
leap through this opening, and did it in safety ; but I hope 
his master was wiser after that." m. o. j. 

16 
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IUFF THE TRAITOR. 

A TRAGEDY IN SIX ACTS. 
* ,;. ; BY A PAPA. 

With six illustrations by E. Froment. 



Characters. — Jane, a little girl. Muff, a sly old cat. Tit. a dear little bird. 
Tat, a dear little bird. 

ACT I. 

Jane. — Why jjjd mamma tell me not to touch the cage ? 
I am three years old. I am tall. I am wise. No one is 
by. Why may I not feed the dear birds with this pod ? 

Muff. — Purr-r-r-r, purr-r-r-r, purr-r-r-r ! 

Jane. — Muff, if you sleep, why do you purr so loud ? 

17 
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ACT II. 

Jane. — Oh ! What have I done ? I have pulled down 
the cage. The door of the cage is thrown open, and the 
birds have flown out ! How shall I get them back ? What 
will my mamma say ? 

Muff. — Purr-r-r-r, meeou ! Purr-r-r-r, meeou ! 

Jane. — Oh ! now you wake up, do you, %ld Muff! Don't 
you dare to look in that way at the birds. 

Muff. — Meeou, meeou ! Fitt, fitt ! 

Jane. — Be still, you bad cat ! You shall not touch the 
dear birds. 



MUFF THE TRAITOR. 
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ACT III. 

Jane. — I wish I had wings like the birds. Then I might 
catch them. Come back to me, Tit ! Come back to me, Tat ! 
Be good birds, and come back ! 

Tat. — Sweet, sweet, sweet !' 

Tit. — Too-wheet, wheet, wheet ! 

Muff. — Fitt, fitt ! Groo-oo-oo ! Ur-r-r ! 

Jane. — Don't you dare to growl in that way, you bad 
Muff! I do not want your help ; so go off Come back to 
me, Tit! Come back to me, Tat! Please come back! 
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ACT IV. 

Jane. — I will take the brush, and see if I cannot drive 
them back into the cage. Come back to the cage, dear 
birds, and I will not hurt you. 

Muff. — Meeou, meeou! 

Jane. — Be still, will you, Muff? I will climb up into the 
chair, and see if I can reach them. Ah ! the window is open, 
and Tit flies out \Exit Tit] 

Muff. — Meeou, meeou ! 

Jane. — But where is Tat ? I do not see Tat 



MUFF THE TRAETOR. 
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ACT V. 

Jane. — Yes, where is Tat ? Ah ! there he is ! Muff runs 
to get him. Stop, Muff, stop ! Ah ! she has him in her 
mouth. 'Scat, 'scat ! 

Tat — Whee, whee, whee ! 

Muff. — Gr-r-r-oo-oo-oo ! Ur-r-r ! 

Tat — Whee, whee, whee ! 

Jane. — I will beat you with the brush, you bad Muff! 
Let the poor bird go, I say. Oh, dear, oh, dear ! What shall 
I do ? There, how do you like that knock ? Now you 
will let Tat go, I think. Yes, here he is; but you have 
made me fall on to the floor, you bad Muff. 

Muff. — Fitt, fitt> fitt ! [Exit Muff.] 
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1 ACT VI. 

Tat — Whee, whee, whee, wheet ! 

Jane. — Oh, my poor little Tat ! Please do not die. Live, 
and I will take such nice care of you ! Will you please 
live ? 

Tat. — Whee, whee, wheet ! 

Jane. — I know that means yes. Perhaps Tit will come 
back to see you. Oh, what will my mamma say? How 
naughty I have been ! Oh ! if I had only minded my mam- 
ma, all this harm would not have been done. I do so wish 
I had minded my mamma ! There is blood on Tat's wing. 

Tat — Whee, whee, wheet ! Whee ! 
[Curtain falls.'] 




A HINT FOR YOUNG GARDENERS. 

I am a boy, and live on a farm.\ I will tell you of a way 
to make Carolina potatoes grow in the house in winter. 

Take a tumbler of water, and place in it a potato, sup- 
ported about half way out ' of the water by two hair-pins 
stuck into it, one on each side, resting on the edge of the 
tumbler. 

Set it in the sunshine, or in any warm place. In six or 
eight weeks it will begin to throw out little silvery sprouts 
from the bottom, and, by and by, tender green leaves from 
the top. 

These will continue to grow till they become a beautiful 
vine, which you can train so as to cover your window. As 
soon as the weather is warm enough you can transplant the 
vine to the garden, and train it up on a pole or trellis ; and, 
if it lives, it will flower, and yield good potatoes. 

I raised last year, in this way, nine nice potatoes from a 
single one. These I exhibited at the Agricultural Fair, 
where they excited a good deal of attention, as they are not 
often raised as far north as Massachusetts. j. w. c 
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WONDERFUL WHITE WINTEE. 

Wonderful white Winter ! 

We must clap our hands at you : 
You are old, and we are cold, 
And there is nothing else to do. 
You and I are glad, are glad, 

When the snow comes flying down, 
And ice-drops fair leap out of the air 
To hang on the branches brown ! 

Wonderful white Winter ! 
It is when you first begin, 
fif With berries fine the churches shine : 
--r^ That is how we bring you in. 

^ Don't you love the ,ding-dong bells ? 
Don't you love the hearty cheer, 
The merry blaze, the good old plays, 
When you fetch the little New Year? 

Wonderful white Winter ! 

We will make a league with you: 
You must know of want and woe, 

Tell us what we ought to do. 
Must we feed your little birds ? 

Shelter to the homeless lend ? 
Comfort and aid the poor and afraid ? 

That we will, my brave old friend ! A# 
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" I WISH I COULD FLY TO . HER." 

Dear Nursery, — I do not see that any little folks in Cali- 
fornia have written to you ; so I will write, for one. 

I know a little girl here, besides myself, who likes you : 
and I think there must be many who like you ; for you do 
not stay long in the bookstores. / 

Alice, my little black-eyed sister, who lives far off in 
Maine, likes you very much. How often, when I see the 
birds in the air, I wish I could fly to her ! When she has 
done with you, she sends you to me. 

I am glad when I see you with mamma's papers ; and I 
do not play, or do any thing else, until I read you, and look 
at all your pictures. Then I lay you by to bind. 

Perhaps you would like to know something of little sis^r 
and myself. We are Hawaiian Americans ; that is, papa and 
mamma were Americans, and we were born in Honolulu, 

I can just remember my home there. I used to pick 
jessamines in papa's yard, and make wreaths of them. Our 
dark nurse showed me how. There were pretty roses too ! 

My swing was on a big tamarind-tree, right in froilt of 
the door. A turtle-dove built her nest in it. 

My papa taught school The boys and girls who went to 
his school were of all colors, — white ; half-white, which was 
the color of the natives ; and almost black. Some of the 
scholars were negroes, and some were Chinese. I went to 
school sometimes, and the scholars were all glad to see me. 

Sometimes I would take a walk with my dear papa. Then 
we would go to the stores, to the sailors' hospital, and on 
board the vessels in the harbor, — on board the whale-ships, 
the trade-ships, and the war-ships. 

I had many friends among the sailors; for they liked 
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papa ; and so, for his sake, they liked his little girl. My last 
walk with him was to a packet from San Francisco. 

The mate had brought me a little carriage for my dolly. 




Little sister was just large enough then to run for her hat, 
and say, " Go," when she saw us getting ready for a walk. 

My kind papa died when I was only four years old. Oh, 
it was so sad ! Then mamma sold every thing in our house, 
and shut it up, and took us to Maine, where she was born. 
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THE LITTLE TROUT. 



It was so sad ! No papa, no home ! But papa loved 
Jesus ; and if we love him too, and do^ts he bids us, we shall 
see papa q,gain in heaven. 

Mamma has come here to California with me, and by and 
by sister is coming. I am seven years old. I go to a large 
public school. 

We have earthquakes. One shook our school-house a foot 
lower lately. It is built on a filled marsh. 'We were not in 
it ; but I was afraid where I was, the house shook so. 

I did not like Jack Frost in Maine, and I do not like 
earthquakes here in Calfornia. 

My sister is a bright little puss. She learns most all " The 
Nursery" verses. We got a printed letter from her this week. 

Please excuse blots. I hope it will please you to know 
that we like you in California. mwhub. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE LITTLE TROUT THAT DID NOT MIND HIS MOTHER. 




THE MOUNTAIN CHILDREN. 



Clelia and Charlie are two little children who live on a 
farm in the mountains. Clelia has lived there for tJttee years 
past: she is four years old. But Charlie is onlj^vo years 
old, and does not know about any place but his mountain- 
home. 

When Christmas was coming, the mother of these two 
little children was sad to think that she had no Christmas 
gifts for her darlings. They were far, far away from all 
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30 THE MOUNTAIN CHILDREN. 

•their dear friends and relations, and had no Christmas-box 
to look forward to. 

I do not think that Santa Claus knew the way x up to these 
wild mountains. The children were not sad, however. Their 
Cousin Lina, who is spending the winter with them, played 
and romped with them merrily, and this made them happy. 

On the day before Christmas, the mother of Clelia and 
Charlie thought she would drive to a small village not many 
miles away, to buy some little presents for the children. 

When she got there, she found a greenhouse where there 
were some pretty plants for sale. She bought a geramum 
and a linum, and carried them home on her lap with great 
care. I must not forget to tell you that she met a kind lady 
who gave her an orange for Clelia. 

Of course the giants, which grew in pots, could not be 
got into the children's stockings ; but that did not matter. 
The children were as much pleased with these little plants 
as if their stockings had been filled with beautiful presents. 

Lina chose the linum, and Clelia the geranium; and 
Clelia said she would give the orange to Charlie, who did 
not have any Christmas present. The linum was covered 
with yellow buds, and bloomed beautifully the day after 
Christmas, looking as bright as sunshine on the breakfast- 
table, where the children, placed it. It has not stopped 
blooming yet 

The children are careful of these plants. They keep them 
on a tabl^n the parlor. They watch them and water them, 
and placeBjiem so as to catch every ray of sunshine that 
comes in at the parlor-windows. 

When the end of the year drew nigh, Clelia's mother had 
a pretty present for her. It came in the mail-bag : it was 
a little book. . I do not think the children who read this true 
story will take long to guess the name of this little book. 



THE TWO SQUIRRELS. 
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It was " The Nursery." Every evening Clelia climbs into 
her mother's lap, and says, " Now, mamma, sing ' The Nurs'ry ' 
for me." 

Children who live in a city, and have playmates, and a 
great many toys, cannot know how much pleasure a little 
plant or a little book gives to a lonely mountain child. 

Acoa, Habersham County, Ga. Euza P. Mathewes. 




THE TWO SQUIRRELS. 



There were two squirrels 
That lived in a wood : 
j The one was naughty, 
The other was good. 

The naughty one's name 
Was Dandy Jim : 
His mother was very fond of him. 
The good one's name 
Was Johnny Black : 
He had beautiful fur upon his back, 
And he never went near the railroad track. 

But Dandy Jim, 
Alas for him ! 
He ran away 
One summer day, 
Warsaw, NX 



Over the hills and far away; 
And his mother sought for him far and near, 
But never a word of Jim could she hear. 

He never came back ; 

For, crossing the track, 

The railroad-cars ran over him, 

And that was the end of Dandy Jim ! 

'* 

But Johnny Black, 
He always carryback, 
Whenever he went from his home away : 
He thought at home was the place to stay. 
He minded his mother 

Where'er he might be : 
He thought that his mother 
Knew better than he. 
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HERE WE ARE, FATHER!" 

When Grace was two years old, her moth'er used to take 
her to the beach every day at noon, and hold her up so that 
she could see her father's fishing-boat. Grace would wave 
a scarf, and cry out, " Here we are, father ! " 

Her fa'ther, Mr. Darling, would be so far off on the salt 
sea, that he could not hear her voice ; but every day, at 
twelve o'clock, he would take his spy-glass, and look through 
it till he could spy his little girl in her mother's amis. 

Then he would know that his dear ones were all well ; 
and he would go to work once more with a glad heart till it 
was time to sail home in his little boat. 

As Grace grew up, her father would take her with him in 
his boat ; and he taught her to row so well, that she was not 
a-fraid, even when the waves rose quite high, and the fierce 
wind sent the spray in her face. 

I will now tell you of the great thing that Grace lived to 
do ; for every word of this story I am telling you is true. 

Mr. Darling, her father, was the keeper of a light-house. 
At night, he would light the lamps in the lan'tern, so that 
the men in ships at sea might not sail too near the rocks of 
the shore. 

But some-times the fog would be so thick they could not 
see the light. Once there had been a bad storm ; and when 
Grace, at the break of day, rose from her bed, she saw a 
wreck in the surf not far from the light-house. 

She called her father ; and he looked through his old spy- 
glass, and saw peo'ple clinging to the wreck. 

" Let us launch the boat ; let us go, and save them," said 
Grace. 
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" It is too wild a sea for a woman to go forth on," said Mr. 
Darling. 

" Let her go : in God shp trusts," said the brave mother. 
" Grace can handle an oar with the best of you men." 

Seeing that both Grace and her mother were in ear'nest, 
Mr. Darling gave his consent. The three launched the boat; 
and Grace and her father rowed it through the rush'ing, 
roar'ing waves, close up to the wreck. 

Every man on the wreck was taken into the little boat, 
and saved. How glad they all were! how grate'ful to 
God, and to his serv'ant Grace ! 

Was not this a brave act on the part of Grace? — the 
same little girl, who, when a ba'by in the arms of her mother, 
used to be taken to the beach, and there would look at her 
papa's boat, and wave her little scarf, and cry out, " Here we 
are father ! " 

It was in the year 1838, and when she was twenty-two 
years old, that Grace did this brave act. She did not live 
here long after it ; but, in the world to which she has gone, 
it must be a sweet thought to her that she risked her life 
so no'bly to save oth'ers. 

Uncle Charles. 




THE WRECK. 



THE ROBIN REDBREAST. 




[From the German.] 

ARobIln Red'breast came one win'ter to 
\ the win'dow of a g'ood-na'tured peas'ant, 
as if it would like to come in. The 
peas'ant o'pened the win'dow, and kindly 
took the tame little bird in'to his house. It picked up the 
crumbs that fell from his ta'ble ; and his chil'dren loved it 
very much. 

But when the spring came, and the bush'es were green 
once more, the peas'ant o'pened his win'dow, and the little 
guest flew a-way to the near'est wood, built his nest, and 
sang a joy'ful song. 

When win'ter came a-gain, the little red-throat re-turned 
to the house of the pea'sant, and brought with him his little 
mate. 

The peas'ant and his chil'dren were very glad when they 
saw the two little birds who looked about so boldly; and 
the chil'dren said, " The little birds look at us as if they 
want'ed to say some'thing." 

The fa'ther an'swered, " If they could talk, they would 
say, confidence creates confidence, and love creates love." 

Geoboiana. 
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If love we would get, we must give it, 
Must feel it, and think it, and live it* 
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LEARNING TO BE USEFUL. 



IN TWELVE PICTURES BY OSCAR PLETSCH. 
I. CLEANING HOUSE. 

"Dust the books well, Esther! We must have you* 
papa's room clean and in or'der by the time he comes back." 
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II. ESTHER GOES TO MARKET. 

" Now, mother, what shall I buy for you at mar'ket ? " 
" You may buy a doz'en fresh eggs, and a head of lettuce. 

Then you may stop at the grower's, and buy a pound of 

black tea, a lem'on, a box of mus'tard, and a loaf of bread. 

Be sure that all the things are the best of their kind. Come 

back soon. You must learn to be quick." 
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HI. MENDING CLOTHES. 

" Little girls must learn to mend their own dress'es. It is 
not al'ways that mother is by to sew for them. Esther loves 
to play as well as to work ; and sometimes she tears her 
robe. She must learn to sew, and to cut and fit a dress nicely. 
Then she can be of service not only to herself but to others." 
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IV. — WASHING THE CLOTHES. 

" Dear mother, let me wash ; for these are my own clothes, 
and I would like to know how to wash them. I will rub 
them well, and I will take good care not to leave the soap 
in the water. We ought to help our-selves ; for we may one 
day wish we had learned to do things while we were young." 



LEARNING TO BE USEFUL. 
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V. HANGING THE CLOTHES OUT TO DRY. 

" It is a fine day for dry'ing the clothes. My little girl is 
not quite tall e-nough to put the clothes-pins on the lines ; 
but she can learn how to do it by seeing me do it. We must 
fast'en the pins firm'ly, so that the wind shall not blow the 
clothes from the lines. Hand me another pin. Be spry." 
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VI. — IRONING THE CLOTHES. 

" Look here, mother ! By standing on something, I can 
make my-self as tall as you are. See me, mother ! I can 
iron. And I have not once burnt my fin'gers." 

" We learn quick'ly when we do things with a will ; and I 
am glad to see Esther likes to be of use." 

[For conclusion of " Learning to be Useful, i} see p. 81.] 




THE TARDY BOY. 



A DIALOGUE. 
MOTHER. 

See ! the hour for school is near : 
Robert, Robert, do you hear ? 



ROBERT. 

Mother, mother, do not fret ! 
I'm not through my breakfast yet. 
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ONLY A BABY SMALL. 



MOTHER. 

From your bed you should have sprung 
When the early bell was rung. 

ROBERT. 

All my window-panes were white 
With the frost we had last night. 

MOTHER. 

If you would not be a dunce, 
Brave the cold, and rise at once. 

ROBERT. 

When Jack Frost is in the case, 
Bed is such a pleasant place ! 

MOTHER. 

He who loves his bed too well 
Never, never, will exceL 



ROBERT. 

Mother, mother, do not scold : 
I shall soon be eight years old. 

MOTHER. 

More's the shame for you, my son, 
Leaving duties thus undone ! 

ROBERT. 

Something whispers in my ear, 
You are right, my mother dear. 

MOTHER. 

Then get down sir, from your stool, 
And run quickly off to school. 

ROBERT. 

Off I go ! You shall not see 
After this a dro le in me ! 

Emily Carter. 




ONLY A BABY SMALL. 



Only a baby small, 

Dropt from the skies ; 
Only a laughing face, * 

Two sunny eyes ; 
Only two cherry lips, 

One chubby nose ; 
Only two little hands, 

Ten little toes ; 
Only a golden head, 

Curly and soft ; 



Only a tongue that wags 

Loudly and oft ; 
Only a little brain, 

Unvexed by thought ; 
Only a little heart, 

Troubled with nought ; 
Only a tender flower, 

Sent us to rear ; 

Only a life to love 

While we are here. 

Matthias Barr. 




THE BOY WHO WANTED A CRICKET. 

Once, on the first day of A'pril, a little boy went out into 
the streets of a large cit'y to see if he could find such a 
thing as a live crick'et. 

He looked by the side of all the trees, and in every place 
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where a blade of grass was to be seen ; but no'where could 
he find what he was in search of. 

At last he stopped a man, and said, " Please, sir, have you 
such a thing as a crick'et you could give me ?" 

The man took him by the ear, and said, " You little rogue ! 
you think to make an April fool of me, do you ? What is 
your name, sir ? " 

" My name is Frank May," said the little boy ; " and I'll 
thank you to let go of my ear." 

"Well, Frank, you must not play tricks on trav'el-ers," 
said the man, as he pinched Frank's ear, and passed on. 

Then Frank saw h boy of his own age, and went up to 
him, and said, "Do your folks have such a thing as a live 
crick'et in the house ? " 

" That means, you want to have a fight, does it ? " re-plied 
the boy. " Well, I'm read'y for you. You will be the third 
boy I have fought to-day." 

And the boy threw down his hat, took off his jack'et, and 
rolled up the sleeves of his shirt. 

Frank said he did not come out for a fight ; that he had 
no time for a fight ; that he had come out for ^a crick'et, and 
a crick'et he must find. 

"But if you can't get a-long without a fight," add'ed 
Frank, showing two small fists, " come on quick." 

" Oh ! go and find your crick'et," said the boy. 

So Frank walked on till he came to a baker's shop. In 
the shop he saw three wom'en, three kit'tens, and a cat. The 
shelves were piled with loaves of bread. 

Frank went into the shop, and said to one of the women, 
" Please, ma'am, can you let me have a crick'et ? " 

" We sell bread here, not crick'ets, my little man. But 
what do you want of a crick'et ? " 
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" Don't crick'ets on the hearth bring good luck ? " asked 
Frank. 

" Well, I have heard folks say so," replied the woman ; 
a but I think they were half in jest when they said so. The 
best way to get good luck is to seize it by hard work. That's 
the way I got all my good luck." 

a My moth'er has worked till she is sick," said Frank ; " and, 
last night, I woke up in the mid'dle of the night, and found 
her cry'ing; and now I want she should have some good 
luck." 

a Have you no fa'ther ? " asked the shop-woman. 

a My fa'ther was lost at sea, last spring," said Frank. 

" And how many children has your moth'er ?" 

"She has three in all; and I am the old'est." 

" And how old are you, little boy ? " 

a I shall be six years old next June," said Frank. 

" Well," said the woman, " now take these three loaves of 
bread home to your moth'er, and then come back and see 
me." 

With a glad smile Ffc ank said, " Thank you," and took the 
bread. He hur'ried home with it, and then hur'ried back to 
see the good woman. 

She said, " My dear little boy, I know you must be a good 
boy, be-cause you are kind to your moth'er. I cannot give 
you a crick'et ; but I can give you a place as an er'rand-boy 
in our shop. And, if you do well, your moth'er shall not 
want Her good luck now lies with you, and not with the 
crick'ets." 

Frank did do well ; so well, that he never woke up, after 
that, in the night, to find his dear moth'er weep'ing. 

Emily Carter. 



FOX KEEPING GUABD. 

I am a fine, brave dog, and my name is Fox. They call 
me Fox be-cause they say I look like a fox, and that I am 
wise as a fox. But a dog is as good and as wise as a fox any 
day, I think ; don't you ? 

I be-long to a little boy whose name is Trottie Brown. 
He is a good boy ; but some-times, on a warm day, he falls 
a-sleep on the door-step : and then I have to take care of 
him, and guard him. 

At such a time, if you should come up to lay your hand 
on him, I should bark so fiercely, that you would be scared, 
and run off. I have sharp teeth, and can bite , but I do not 
bite little boys and girls, for I like them. 

Shall I tell you why I like them ? Well, then, I like them 
be-cause they feed me with cake when they have it ; and 
then pat me on the head, and call me " Good Fox." I like 
to be praised. I like to have folks know what a good dog 
I am. 

One day, a strange cat came into our barn-yard to eat up 
some of Trottie's chickens ; for Trottie's papa lets him keep 
chick'ens. The mother of the chickens is a fine white hen, 
whose name is Snow'ball. 

All at once I heard Snowball making a great noise like 
this, u Kut-kut-kut, kut-tar kuk ! Kut-kut kut-tar kuk ! " 

I knew there was mis'chief. So I ran to the spot, and saw 
a fierce old cat creeping up to seize one of the poor little 
chickens. 

You should have seen how I ran at the sly old thief! You 
should have heard how I barked ! Bow, wow, wow ! Bow, 
wow, wow ! Oh, so loud ! I was neVer in such a rage be- 
fore. The cat spat at me ; but that didn't scare brave little 
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WHEET, WHEET, WHEET. 



Fox. No, indeed ! I drove her out of the barn-yard. I saved 
the chick'en's life. How proud I was ! 

Ever since that time, the hens all like me. They seem to 
know I am their friend. They let their chick'ens come right 
up to me ; and once a little chicken hopped on to my back 
as I lay on the barn-floor. I love the little chickens. 

This is a true sto'ry ; but it is not true that I am tell'ing 
it my-self. It is told for me by Trottie's aunt, who is a nice 
old lady ; and yet not so very old, — not so old that she does 
not like to read u The Nursery," and look at its charm'ing 
pictures, and write, when she can, for the fifty thousand 
dear children who are now its read'ers in all parts of our 
dear country. tboitie'b aukt. 
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Wheet, wheet, wheet ! 

Calling for your food. 
Wheet, wheet, wheet ! 

Mother's in the wood, 
Picking up the dainties 

All for you to eat, — 
Grub and worm and chickweed. 

Wheet, wheet, wheet I 



Wheet, wheet, wheet ! 

Mother's coming now. 
Wheet, wheet, wheet ! 

Sitting on the bough. 
Now you'll all be happy : 

Here is something sweet, 
Something nice and dainty. 

Wheet, wheet, wheet 1 

Matthias Barb. 



BOBBY AND HIS FRIEND. 

vJ^ Bobby the canary-bird, and his new friend 
k* Cherry, sat side by side all night on the perch. 

, In the morn'ing, Ka'ty gave them fresh seed and 

<£pp" wa'ter. * 

"I will be the first to take a bath," said Bobby 
in his bird-speech, which to Ka'ty sound'ed only like a chirp 
or a twit'ter ; but Cherry knew what it all meant. 

Bobby was so a-fraid that Cherry would want to take a 
bath first, that he jumped right in, and gave him-self a good 
duck'ing. He washed his head and wings well. He threw 
the water up over his back, and spat'tered it all a-bout. 

a Now it is your turn," said he to Cherry : " I hope you 
will have a nice time." 

Then he came out, and Cherry took her bath. 

" I don't see any nest here," said she. 

" Nest ! " said Bobby. " Do you want a nest ? I have al- 
ways had a perch : it is so airy." 

" So it is," said Cherry ; « but I like a nest." 

" Can't you make one ? " asked Bobby. 

" I never tried," said she ; " but per-haps I can." 

So she picked up a few stems of chick'weed, and spread 
them in one corner, and made rath'er a poor little nest. In 
it she laid the pret'ti-est egg that ev'er was seen. 

u Well," said Bobby, " that is some'thing new, to be sure ! " 

Then Katy brought a warm nest of wire, lined with soft 
wool, and hung it im the cage, and put the egg into it with 
great care. 

" That is just what I want," said Cherry : " only I hope 
she has not broken the shell." 

The shell was not broken, but the egg was wrong side up; 
so Cherry turned it over with her bill. The next day, she 
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laid an-oth'er little egg by the side of it ; and then she 
be-gan to set. 

" Are you going to stay there all day ? " said Bobby. 

" Yes," said Cherry, " and more than one day ; for that is 
the only way to hatch eggs." 

" Oh ! is it ? " said Bobby. * Nev'er mind, then : I will sing 
to you tp pass a-way the time." 

So he sang her his sweetest songs; and some-times 
brought her a seed in his bill, and was very kind. 

By and by there were two little birds in the nest. They 
were not pret'ty at first; for their heads were large, and their 
mouths o'pened wide, and they had no feath'ers at all. 

But they were dear little birds. Katy's mamma got some 
bits of an egg, and with these Cherry fed them. 

" I can do that as well as you can," said Bobby. So he fed 
one bird, while Cherry fed the other : but it was fun'ny to 
see Bobby ; for he spilt the egg all about, and even put a 
piece on his own head ! 

When the young ones had eat'en as much as such small 
birds ought to, they shut their wide mouths and their round, 
bright eyes, and went to sleep. 

Now, these little birds were so well taken care of, that they 
grew fast When their feath'ers came, Cherry be-gan to 
teach them to fly. 

They were a-fraid at first ; but Cherry said, "It is quite 
eas'y. Look at me : see how I do it ! And Bobby said, 
"Yes, look at me : see how / do it ! " 

So, after a while, these little birds could fly quite well ; and 
at last, when they could feed them-selves, Ka'ty's mamma 
put them into .an-oth'er cage. 

" They are very nice birds," said Bobby ; " but I am glad 
they are gone. This cage is only meant for two ; and one 
friend was re'al-ly all that I want'ed." Annie moom?. 




"YOU CAN'T FRIGHTEN ME." 

Look at John ! He has put on the skin of a bear, and is 
try'ing to frighten his sis'ter Em'ma, as she goes out, with 
her hood and her muff and her over-shoes, to take a walk. 

But Emma sees two hands un'der the bear's claws ; and 
she knows at once that it is not a live bear who growls, but 
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silly John. So she says, " Growl arway ! You can't fright'en 
me, sir." 

It is a foolish thing to try to fright'en folks. Much harm 
% may be done by such tricks. I have known a per'son to be 
harmed for Hfe by a silly boy who start'ed forth from be-hind 
a tree, and cried " Boo ! " at him. 

This per'son stum'bled, and hurt his foot so badly that he 
was lame for life. When the silly boy grew to be a man, 
and saw this per'son limpliig a-bout, it made him sad to 
think that he had been the cause of his lame'ness. 

I am glad that Emma was not fright'ened by John's put- 
ting on the bear's skin, and growling. John thought she 
would run and scream, and that then he could have a good 
laugh at her- But Emma's eyes took in more than he 
thought for. Behind the bear's skin, she saw the rogue. 

Boys wfyo seek fun in star'tling others, and making them 
jump out of the. way, or who aim guns or pis'tols at oth'ers, 
ought to be shunned. They are not fit play'mates for wise 
chil'dren. I hope that all such boys will learn to give up 
their foolish tricks. Unclk Charles. 



THE OLD BOY AND THE YOUNG BOY. 

< A REAL DIALOGUE. 

Characters. — Grandpa, Fred, Mamma. 

Fred. — I wish that grandpa would give me my " Nursery/' 
mamma ! He has had it this half-hour. 

Mamma. — Your grandfather is old and deaf, my dear. 
If it makes him glad to look at your little mag'a-zine, let 
him look. 
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Fred. — But I have not looked at it my-self yet. It is 
mine, is it not ? You taught me to cut open tlie leaves 
nicely ; but now grandpa has done it him-self. 

Mamma. — You should be glad to give up any little 
pleas'ure that may add to his pleasure. 

Fred. — Is grandpa in his sec'ond child'hood, mamma ? 

Mamma.-*- No. His mind is still clear and strong. 

Fred. — But he seems to like " The Nursery " quite as 
much as I do. Just look at him ! he is laughing to himself. 

Mamma. — It is a good sign, Fred, when old folks can 
en-joy the good things that please the young. 

Grandpa. — What a selfish old boy I am! No won'der 
Fred opens his eyes so wide at me. But I was reading the 
play of a The Wheel'bar-row," * in five acts. Here, Fred, take 
your little book. 

Fred. — I shall be glad to have you keep it as long as you 
wish, grandpa. 

Grandpa. — Take it, Fred. I have read it through twice. 
Mamma must sub-scribe for another cop'y for the old boy, 
her father ; for it comes like a dove of peace to his heart. 
When I shall have done with my copy, I will mail it to 
your cousin Effie in Ohio 

Mamma* — I will do it, father, this very day 

Fred's Mamma. 
• See " The Nursery " for November, 1868. 




WHO IS COMING? 

Now look, my own baby, and say, if you can, 
Who comes up the footpath,— what boy or what man. 
A hemlock-bough hides him : no! look, Charlie, now ! 
Once more he's in sight : he's away from the bough. 

Stop pulling my hair so ; oh ! stop, if you please, 
You strong little fellow, you tyrant, you tease ! 
You have hair of your own, I should think, and to spare. 
Let go, or I'll shake you: let go of my hair! 

You mock at my anger ; you kiss and you coo ; 
You know you are charming, whatever you do. 
Charlie ! do try, as you grow up, to be 
As pure and as true as you now are to me. 

You'd jump from the window ? is that, sir, your plan ? 
He is near, and now nearer — you see the good man. 
He has been in the city at work all the day, 
And now he is coming for frolic and play. * . 

Quite ready are you, sir, to meet him, no doubt ; 
To give kiss for kiss, song for fiong, shout for shout. 
At times I much question if he or if you 
Is the wilder, the noisier boy of the two. 

Hark' Rover is barking; and even old Jack 

Stops eating his fodder to neigh, " Welcome, back ! " 

" Hurrah ! I am coming ! " 'Tis papa who cries ! 

Now hear him, now see him, now hug him, Bright-eyes ! 

Emily Castes. 
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"WHO IS COMING?" 



IP YOU PLEASE. 



All dressed in gray, a little mouse 
Has made his home within my house ; 
And every night, and every morn, 
I say, " I wish that mouse were gone ! " 



ii. 



But why ? A quiet souj is he 

As any one need wish to see. 

My house is large, my hearth is wide : 

There's room for him and me beside. 



in. 
Ah, yes ! But, when the lights are out, 
He likes to slyly peep about, 
And help himself to what he sees, 
Without once saying, " If you please." 

IV. 

I've food enough, and food to spare : 
I'm willing he should have his share. 
There's corn my woodshed chamber in, 
And turnips fill my cellar-bin ; 
I've thirteen squashes all laid by 
To keep where they are warm and dry; 



And, oh ! they make a pleasant show, 
My apple-barrels in a row. 



He might have part from all of these, 
Would he say only, " If you please." 



VL 

But, oh ! when I've blown out the light, 
He wanders round the house at night, 
And looks at this, and tastes of that : 
He knows I do not keep a cat 

VII. 

My winter-pears bear marks of teeth ; 
He gnawed a hole my door beneath ; 
He got upon the pantry shelf, [self ; 
Knocked down my tins, and helped him- 
And left, to show he had been by, 
His footprints on a custard-pie ! 

VIII. 

He nibbled at my currant-tarts, 
And ginger-cookies cut in hearts ; 
And made a feast upon a cheese, 
Without once saying, " If you please." 

IX. 

And this is why, that, night and morn, 
I wish my lodger would be gone. 
I have no place for one to stay 
Beneath my roof, who cannot say, 
Before he takes a thing he sees 
To be another's, " If you please." 

Marian Douglas. 




An Amusement. — Mary wrote the word England on paper, folded it in creases, 
then rubbed it hard with a paper-knife, while the ink was wet See here how it looked ! 
58 



~ A LETTER FROM SANTA CLAUS. 

I know a little girl who is six years old. Her name is 
Beatrice. Christmas eve, she hung ug her stocking by tte 
side of the chimney, so that Santa Claus might have no 
trouble in finding it. 

As soon as it was light, Christmas morning, out of bed she 
jumped, and ran to look in her stocking, when, to her sur- 
prise, she found, instead of one, two stockings, full of presents; 
and in one was the January number of " The Nursery," and 
a letter from Santa Claus, which I will copy : — 

My dear little Pet, — A merry 
Christmas to you ! What a time I had 
getting down your papa's chimney, last 
night ! It was nearly the death of me. 
Please ask him, next Christmas, to take 
off the stove-pipe, as I am rather stout. 
It squeezed me considerably, besides 
the fear I had of breaking all the toys, 
and my own bones as* well ; for it is sev- 
eral hundred years since I first began to 
go :oui. J, and my bones are getting ten- 
der. (There ! don't cry, dear, because I 
hurt myself : it is all right now.) When I got safely through, with only a few 
scratches, and a black face, I found only one little stocking, and that would 
hold only half the things I had brought ; so I had to search for the other stock- 
ing. Whilst looking for it, I was so afraid you would wake and see your old 
friend ! Santa Claus. 

P. S. — How is the little black pussy I sent last nif,ht ? Be very kind to her. 
She was too large to put in your stocking ; so I brought her the night before. 

Beatrice is very kind to the black pussy, and loves to play 
with her, because she is gentle, and does not scratch. And, 
at some future time, I may have more to tell you about her. 

City Point, South Boston. Mbs. T. Bailey. 
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WISE OLD ZEKE. 

He was a poor old cart-horse, old 
Zeke was. He was fed on the worst 
of hay. Once or twice a year, by 
rare good luck, he got a bite of fresh 
grass. 

But Zeke was a good old horse, 
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though he had a hard life of it. One 
day, as he went with his cart through 
the street, what should he see before 
him but a baby ! 

" Hullo ! " thought Zeke. *This 
baby is right in the track of wheels. 
I must not run over the little thing. 
I will take it up by my teeth, and put 
it out of harm's way." 

And this is what Zeke did. The 
story is a true one. I hope Zeke had 
a good feast of oats that day. He 
deserved it, didn't he ? ^ ^ 





TWO PACES. 

I know a little girl who has two faces. 

When she is dressed up in her white dress and blue sash, 
and has on her blue-kid shoes, and a-round her neck a string 
of pearl beads, then she looks so sweet and good that you 
would wish to kiss her. 

For she knows that com'pa-ny is com'ing to call on her 
moth'er ; and she ex-pects that the la'dies will say, " What 
a little darling!" or, " What lovely curls!" or, "What a 
sweet mouth ! " and then kiss her little red lips, and per- 
haps give her some su'gar-plums. 

And the la'dies who praise her think that she is very lady- 
like too. For she al'ways says, "Yes, ma'am," and "No, 
ma'am," when she ought ; and says, " Thank you," so sweetly 
when any thing is given her. 

But when she is a-lone with her moth'er, then she is some'- 
times very naugh'ty. If she -can'not have what she would 
like, or can'not do just as she wish'es, then she will pout and 
cry and scream ; and no one could ever think of kiss'ing 
such homely dips. 

And no one would think her to be the same little girl 
who be-haved so pret'ti-ly in com'pa-ny. 
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So, you see, this little girl has two faces. One she uses in 
com'pa-ny, and puts on with her best dress ; the other she 
wears when she is alone with her mother. , 

I know an-oth'er little girl that has only one face; and that 
is always as sweet as a peach, and never so sweet as when 
alone with mamma. 

Which little girl do you like best ? The one with two 
faces, or the other who has but one ? And which will you 
be like ? E . h. trapton. 




OUR BLUE-BIRDS. 

When the spring came, Charles made a house for the 
birds, and fixed it up in the old peach-tree. He did not 
know what kind of birds would come to live in 
it. But one day he looked out of the window, 
and saw a beautiful blue-bird perched up on 
the top of the house. 

In a few days, another came with him. They went in at 
the door, and looked all about, and hopped, and flew, and 
sang little songs. Then they brought dry grass and feath- 
ers in their bills, and carried them into their house, and built 
their soft nest. 

After some weeks had passed away, Charles's 
mother was one day looking out at the door ; 
and all at once she said, " Oh, oh ! Look here, 
Charles ! " Charles looked, and there was an old 
black cat crawling up over the house ! 

Charles ran out, and picked up a stone as 
quick as he could. Then he threw it at the 
old cat ; but it did not hit her. So he took a 
stick, and ran after her as hard as he could. •v^xvy^S**' 
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But she could run faster than Charles, and so he did not 
catch her. 

The next day, Charles watched to see if the birds came 
back to their home. By and by, one of them came back all 
alone, and seemed very sad. He looked all around, and called 
and called, but could not find his mate. 
% *l a\4K&^&4 So Charles took a little ladder, arid went 
. up, and looked into the bird-house. When 
he looked in at the door, he saw there three 
^ little young birds; and they ail opened their 

mouths lor something to eat But their mother was gone. 
The old cat had scared her off. 

Charles came down, and watched the bird-house ; and 
soon, to his joy, he saw the mother-bird fly down from a tree, 
and go straight to her dear little ones. How glad they all 
must have been ! 

Charles will look out for the old cat after this. w a 




OoJ^O 




JANE COMES WITH TWO CUPS OR COFFEE AND A 
COFFEE-POT ON A WAITER. 




MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
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MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 

In the land of Egypt, there is a large rr/er called the 
Nile. Some-times its wa'ters rise a-bove its banks, and then 
the land is quite wet. But this makes the soil rich, so that 
plants thrive well there. 

Many, many hun'dred years ago, a king's daugh'ter was 
one day standing by the river's brink, where the flags grew 
tall and rank. All at once she saw some'thing floating on 
the water. 

It was a baby boy, about three months old. He lay in a 
little ark, or ves'sel, made of burrush-es. 

The king's daugh'ter sent one of her maids to take the 
poor little baby from the water. This was done. The baby- 
was brought to the king's daughter, and be-gan to cry. 

Then the king's daughter took pity on the baby. A nurse 
was, sent for, and this nurse was no other than the baby's 
mother. 

Now, you may think it strange that the Jmby should have 
been found among the flags by the riVer's brink. How 
could the mother have been so careless as to let it be 
there ? 

I will tell you how it was. The cru'el king had or'dered 
that all the male chil'dren of the He'brews should be cast 
into the river ; for he feared that the Hebrews would grow 
to be greater than his own peo'ple. 

So the mother hid the baby three months ; and, when she 
could no longer hide him, she made an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch, and, put the baby 
in it 

Then she laid it in the flags by the river's brink ; and the 
child's sis'ter stood a-far off to see what would be done to 
him. Soon she saw him safe in the hands of the maid. 
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The king's daughter called the baby Moses, and treat'ed 
him as if he were her son. He grew to be a great man, and 
the lead'er of his peo'ple. He made laws for them, and 
taught them to deal justly, and to love and serve God. 

To this day, much that is taught us in our books and in our 
church'es was given to the world through Moses. See him 
as he once lay, a helpless in'fant, in that little ark a-mid the 
flags of the River Nile ! u»clb chables. 




THE RABBIT ON THE WALL. 

Papa makes a shadow on the wall like the shadow of a 
rabbit See him ! He does it with his fingers. The rabbit 
seems to be moving his legs and his ears, as if he meant to 
run away. 




ME. NORTH'S QUEER DOG. 

Snip is Mr. North's dog. His ears are cut pointed, and 
always stick up. Sometimes he rolls his eyes up as if he 
were trying to see something in the sky. His nose turns 
up too. It is enough to make you laugh to look at him. 

He has one queer habit : he never goes away from home 
without bringing back a stick or a chip, or a piece of wood 
of some kind, that he has found. 

Sometimes he will try to bring a piece of wood that is too 
heavy for him, and then he will get quite vexed. Should it 
prove so heavy that he cannot drag it> he will drop it, and 
then stand still, and bark himself hoarse. 

One day he pulled home a plank that had been put down 
in a wet place on the side-walk. 

He piles his wood up by itself in the shed ; and Mr. 
North tells me that Snip has in his pile more than a cord of 
sticks and logs. 

Is not Snip a queer dog ? What do you think makes him 
act so ? A poor man, short of fire-wood, would find him of 
great use in a cold winter. E . H# traftow. 
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THE PET QUAILS. 

I will tell you a true story of that plump little bird the 
quail. When I was a child, my Uncle Ben, who lived many 
miles from my home, brought to my brother Frank and me 
a pair of quails as a gift. 

My father made a nice cage of wood for them, and put 
some clean sweet hay in for a bed. Every day Frank, who 
was de-light'ed with his new pets, would give them fresh 
water and food. They be-came very tame, would let us hold 
them, and would eat from our hands. 

But one morn'ing Frank went to the cage to feed them, 
and found the door open, and one of the quails gone. 

The poor lone bird who was left made a mourn'ful cry, 
and would not eat her food. The next day it was the same. 
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She sat droop'ing in a cor'ner of the cage, leav'ing her 
food un-tast'ed. Not even the sight of a nice worm or fly 
would tempt her to eat • * 

Father told us, that, un-less we let the little bird go free, 
she would die, so sad was she with-out her mate. With a 
sor'row-ful heart Frank took the bird from the cage to the 
woods which were close by our house, and let her go free. 

After that we would often hear the quail's pe-cul'iar notes; 
and Frank would say, "It will rain ; for my quail is calling, 
6 More wet, more wet !'" 

Week after week passed away, and the pet quails were 
nearly for-got'ten, when one night, just at sun-set, my 
fa'ther, who was at work in the yard, came into the house, 
— and called us quickly out 

And there was the moth'er-quail on the ground near the 
mead'ow, with a whole brood of little quails a-roijnd her, 
nine or ten little speckled baby-quails. 

She rose, and walked proud'ly a-bout as if to dis-play her 
fam'i-ly'to her old friends. Then she turned, and led them 
back to her home in the woods, and was seen no more. 

Still we would often hear, sound'ing from the fields and 
the groves, the quail's odd cry of " More wet, more wet ! " 

Hancock, N.H. , AuOT LuCT - 



A TRAP FOR A THIEF. 

A man's best horse was stolen one night from his stall. 
The man went to a horse-market fif-teen miles dis'taUt to 
buy another. What was his sur-prise to see his own horse 
among those for sale ! 

He seized the horse by the bri'dle, and said, "This horse 

is mine.' , 

* You mis-take, my dear sir," said the fellow who wished 
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to sell the horse : a I have had this horse more than a year ; 
he can-not be yours, though he may look like yours." 

The true own'er then quickly cov'ered the eyes of the 
horse with his hands, and said, u Very well : if this horse is 
yours, tell me in which eye is he blind ?" 

The thief, who had not looked at the horse with care, kept 
silent ; but, being obliged to say something, at last re-plied, 
guessing, u He is blind in the left eye." 




"You are wrong," said the owner. "Ah!" said the thief, 
" I spoke too quickly : I meant to say the right eye." 

Then the own'er took his hands from the eyes of the horse, 
and said, a It is now proved that you are the thief. Look, 
all of you t The horse is all right. I put those questions 
that I might bring put the truth." 

" Caught, caught ! " cried all the stable-men, laughing 

The thief had to give up the horse, and go to jail ; and I 
think he got no more than he de-served. m^ y . 



BROTHER AND SISTER. 

I called at a house the other day ; and, as I sat in the 
parlor, I heard voices from a room near by. 

" Wait till I have done with the book, will you ? I hate 
to have girls looking over my shoul'der," was said in a boy's 
voice. 

" How rude ! " said another voice, which came from a little 
girl. " I wouldn't be as selfish as .you are for all the world." 

" And I wouldn't be a fussy old maid like you for a good 
many worlds," said the boy. 

"lam eight years old," said the girl; " and, if I am an old 
maid, I shall keep so if the boys grow up as bad as you are." 

" Stop that noise, will you, and let me read," said the boy. 
" It is nothing but buzz, buzz, where you are." 

But I will not tell you all the un-kind words that passed 
be-tween this boy and his sister. I was grieved and shocked 
to hear them. 

In the next house at which I called, how sweet was the 
change ! As I looked in at the win'dow, I saw a brother and 
sister sit'ting in the same large chair, and reading from the 
same book. 

They had lost their mother, and their father was away 
at sea. How sad would have been the lot of these chiTdren 
if they had been rude and cross to each other ! 

But love made them kind and thought'ful. The broth'er 
had no relish for a pleas'ure he could not share with his' 
sister ; and the sister found her best joy in helping her 
brother to be cheer'ful. 

So should it al'ways be be-tween brothers and sisters. Let 
them shun harsh words. Let them learn the peace and the 

joy Of a loving heart Awka Livingston. 
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LEARNING TO FLY. 





When the little chicks were three weeks old, 
their mother thought they were strong e-nough 
to learn to fly. So she flew up on a bush. 
Then she looked, and called for the little ones 
to come. One bold little chick flew up a short 
way, and then fell to the ground. 

'^Ljftd^ The sun was going down, and it waa 

fj^^P^^ time for all little chicks to go to bed. 
)l ^^^ Their mother flew up on the roost, and 

wait'ed for them, as you may see in the picture. 

Then the little chicks all be-gan to cry, 

and kept looking up to their mother, as 

if to say, " We cannot fly up so high. Oh, 

dear ! what shall we do ? Do help us up ! " 

But their mother kept cheering them 

by little soft sounds, which meant " Come 

up, my darlings! Come up, my dear 

little chicks ! It is not so hard as you think it is. Just try." 

By and by they had all flown up to the 

roost, — all but one poor little chick. This 

one was small'er than the rest, and its wings 

were not much grown. So it just ran off 

alone into the cor'ner, and seemed very sad. 

Then Lucy took it in her hands, and put it up on the roost. 

_ ^ This is the way they looked when 

\^wH^ ^ e y had all gone to roost One little 

I ^^^^%fc^ chick had flown up on its mother's 

^^^ back. Then they all shut up their 

I eyes, and went to sleep. w. o. c. 
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ALICE'S PRAYER. 

Little Alice lived in the great city of New York. Her 
papa drove a cart, and her mother took in wash'ing. They 
were poor, and so Alice could not have all the nice things 
she liked. 

One day, as she said the Lord's Prayer to her mother, the 
little girl stopped as if she would say something to herself. 

" What do you mean by stop'ping ? " asked her mother. 

Alice did not like to tell ; but at last she said, "Will it be 
any harm if I pray for some butter on our daily bread ? " 
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LITTLE DOG TEAT. 



The good mother could not keep back the smile that 
came to her lips at these childish words. 

At last she said to Alice, " When we ask for bread, my 
dear child, we mean all that is needful for our daily food. 
It may come as bread, or as milk, or as bread and butter, or 
as the fruits of the earth. 

a My little girl has good health, and that is a proof that 
she has the food that is needful for her. Let us learn to be 
content With what we have, so long as it suits our health." 

Alice kissed her mamma, and said, that, since God gave 
her health, he gave her what was better than butter, or any 
other nice food. 

Then she lay down in her little crib, with her little rag 
doll in her arms, and was soon in a sweet sleep. id A fay. 
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LITTLE DOG TRAY. 

" Bow, wow, wow ! " said little dog Tray, 
As he sat by the gate, and looked each way : 
" Where is my master ? Oh ! where did he go ?. 
I'll trot off and see, and then I shall know." 
Little dog, run ! Little dog, run ! 
You'll see not far off a man with a gun. 



Coming along through the wood, one day, 
I met in my path this little dog Tray : 
I said, " Little dog, pray how do you do ? 
What is your name ? Your master is who ? " 
He turned up his eyes, as if he would say, 
As he swung his small pail and trotted away, 
" My master is waiting: I cannot stop now." 
So off ran the little dog, saying " Bow, wow ! " 

W. O. C. 




THE APPLE IN THE CASK. 



There was a large cask by the side of the house. Rose 
found out that in it there was an ap'ple. How she found 
this out I do not know ; for the cask was so high she could 
not look into it without rising on her toes. 

Rose said to John, her big brother,' " John, in this cask 
there is. an apple ; and, if we had it, we might eat some of 
it, and give the rest to little brother here." 

Little brother's ears are quick to hear when there is talk 
of some'thing to eat He be-gins to think he should like a 
taste of an apple very well. He hopes that his big brother 
will not give up the ap'ple with-out try'ing hard to get it. 

" Are you sure there is an apple in the cask ? " asks the 
big brother. 

" Yes : I am quite sure," says Rose. 
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THE APPLE IN THE (?ASK. 



" Then I am the boy to get it," says the big brother. « You 
shall see ! If there is an apple there, it must come out I 
nev'er knew an apple to stay long where I was." 

a But take care not to fall," says Rose. 

a Oh ! don't you wor'ry," says the big brother. " I never 
fall I can climb up into a tree, and I guess I can climb 
down into a cask." 




II. 

" Ah, ah ! Oh, dear ! Help ! Mamma, mamma, mamma ! " 

Why, what is the matter ? 

Can you not see ? The big brother has fallen head first 
into the cask. Rose can see nothing of him but his feet in 
the air. He has hit the apple, but with his head, and not 
his hand. 

Little brother fears that John has come to grief, and that 
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he will fail to get the apple. How sad if not only John's 
nose, but the apple, should be crushed ! 

What is to be done ? Rose screams for mamma. The big 
brother cries from the cask, " Mamma ! " And little brother 
joins in the cry, u Mamma, mamma ! " 

If, in-stead of risking his neck for an apple, John had 
cried, "Mamma" at first, his mamma, you may be sure, 
would have come, and got the apple for him. 

Let us hope that she is not far off, and that she will come 
soon, and take John out of the cask, and per-haps the apple 
too ; and that then the apple will prove a good one ; and 
that little brother and big brother and Rose will all have a 

piece. A Papa. 



THE BOY WHO COULD SAY NO. 

The last words of Mrs. Edgeworth on her death-bed, to her son Richard, were, " My 
son, learn to say No" 

Characters. — Arthur, Richard, George. 
ARTHUR. 

Now come with us, Richard, and skate. 

RICHARD. 

Fpr school that would make us too late. 

GEORGE. 

All the boys will play truant to-day, 

RICHARD. 

On all do not reckon, I pray. 

ARTHUR. 

Good boy ! He's afraid. Let him go. 

RICHARD. 

Yes : I am afraid, — have it so, — 
Afraid to say yes. I say no. 
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GEORGE, 

So fine a day never was felt 

ARTHUR. 

By to-morrow the ice will all melt 

GEORGE. 

Our teacher, be sure, will not grieve 
A holiday thus to receive. 

ARTHUR. 

If all of us only will go, 

On no one the bhime will he throw. 

RICHARD. 

.. Count me out; for my word is still no. 

ARTHUR. 

Oh, let him alone ! He's a sneak. 

RICHARD. 

One word — one hard word — I can speak. 

ARTHUR. 

And how did you learn it ? Now, say. 

RICHARD. 

Prom my mother's own lips, as she lay 
Weak and dying, two winters ago : 
"My son," she said, a learn to say no ! " 

GEORGE. 

Arthur? 

ARTHUR. 

George ? 

GEORGE. 

I am going to school. 

ARTHUR. 

Let us all go, since that is the rule. 

Emily Carter. 




LEARNING TO BE USEFUL. 

IN TWELVE PICTURES BY OSCAR PLETSCH. 



VH. FOLDING AND LAYING AWAY THE CLOTHES. 

"Now my little housekeeper shall help me put away the 
clean linen in the drawers. Come, Esther." 
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LEARNING TO BE USEFUL. 




VIIL — MAKING COFFEE. 



" To-day, your aunt is coming to dine with us ; so let us 
make a nice cup of coffee for her. You must see how I 
make the coffee, so that you may learn to make it yourself. 
Some day, I may want you to make it ; look and learn." 
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IX. — PASSING THE COFFEE. 



" Hold the tray firm, and look straight before you, so that 
you will not spill the coffee ; for we like to see the tray and 
the sau'cers clean and bright. Set down the tray on the 
table, go and speak to your aunt, then hand us each a cup." 
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LEARNING TO BE USEFUL. 




X. — IN THE LETTUCE-GARDEN. 



" See how finely the let'tuce grows ! That is because bur 
little housekeeper has weed'ed it and wa'tered it so well. 
She likes to work out of doors when the weath'er is fine. 
Our lettuce will soon be large enough to pluck and eat" 



LEARNING TO BE USEFUL. 
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XL — LEARNING TO KNIT. 

" Our little housekeeper can now knit her own stockings j 
yes, every part of them, — leg, heel, and foot. How like a 
dream time flies ! It seems only yesterday, my dear child, 
that I myself was a little girl, just sit'ting down to learn to 
knit I am now glad I learnt to be of use." 
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LEARNING TO BE USEFUL. 




P., JIM (1* M, 



XH. — GOOD NIGHT. 



"And now,- my dear little girl, your day's work has been 
well done, and it is bedi-time. Before you sleep, say your 
prayer to the dear Father in heaven, and ask him to keep 
your heart true and pure. Sleep well, and rise early." 



WHERE ARE YOU GOING ? 

" Now where are you going, my Daisy, 
This cold winter morning so bright ? 

It is rather too early for daisies 

To show their sweet bloom to the light" 

u I'm going to take cream and jelly 
To a dear little child who is sick : 

So please do not keep me long talking ; 
For I must be quick, Hdtust be quick." 

a Til not stop you long, my dear Daisy : 
You cannot have better employ 

Than carrying help to the needy. 
The mere sight of a daisy gives joy." 



Emily Carter. 
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SEE THE BUTTERFLY UNDER THE GLASS. 
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THE DOG AND THE TWO HATS. 

Bruiser was a fine large dog, and 
he was a wise dog too. He knew 
so much, that if his master said to 
him, "Go and bring me my hat," he 
would go and bring it. 

One day he was sent across a 
stream for two hats which his master 
and a friend had left on the ground. 
Bruiser got them, but he found it 
hard to take both hats in his mouth. 

He looked at them, and found that 
one was not so large as the other. 
So he put the smaller hat in the 
larger, then took, them both by the 
brim with his teeth, and swam back 
to his master. 

Now, was not Bruiser a wise old 
dog to do this? 




BRUISER AND THE HATS. 




BED-TIME. 



When the daylight leaves the west, 
When comes down the shadowy night, 

Then the children go to rest, 

Bidding all the world " Good-night" 

" Now I lay me," some have said ; 
And " Our Father," some begin ; 



Then at many a snow-white bed 
Loving hands shall tuck them in. 

Who will watch them in the dark ? 

Who will love them while they sleep ? 
Angel -bands their rest will mark ! 

Angel-bands a guard will keep ! 

H. W. 
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MAPLE SUGAR: 

Early in March, every year, my sister and I go into the 
woods to see the men make maple-sugar. 

The sap of the tree known as the sugar-maple is quite 
sweet We tap the trunk of the tree, and the sap trickles 
out. We boil the sap, and make it into sirup, or into sugar. 

Our dog Joker goes with us, and he likes the sugar as 
well as any of us. We have a horse, too (old Ned we call 
him), who brings our kettles and cans in & cart ; and he 
makes a great out'cry if we do not give him some sugar. 

It is fun'ny to see how well he knows what is go'ing on. 
You would laugh to hear him whin'ny and scold, and scratch 
with his feet, if we are slow in giv'ing him su'gar. 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 
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A good tree will yield as much as thirty-three pounds of 
sugar ; and this can be made as white and fine as the sugar 
of the sugar-cane. 




We make a good fire in the woods, so that we keep warm, 
though the ice may be on the ground. If you will come to 
New Hampshire, where I live, I shall be glad to have you 
join us in our maple-sugar frolic in March. 
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• 

Perhaps we shall find some of the ponds still frozen, and 
then we can skate and slide. Last March we cut a hole in 
the ice, and fished for pickerel. But I do not like to fish ; 
nor do I like to shoot birds. 

Eour years ago I plant'ed one hun'dred maple-trees. In 
ten years more they will be-gin to yield sugar. If one tree 
yields thirty-three pounds of sugar, how much sugar will a 
hundred trees yield ? There's a sum for you ! The sugar 
is worth about twenty cents a pound. Albert. 



THE BANTAM NURSE. 

I have a Ban'tam hen nearly four years old. One sum'- 
mer ago, a large brown hen in our yard hatched out ten 
little chicks. The Bantam seemed to think that the brown 
hen had too niuch to do to take care of all her faml-ly. 
Per-haps, too, she felt a little en'vi-ous of her good luck ; for 
the Bantam had never had a brood of her own. 

Now, what do you think she did ? I will tell you. She be- 
gan to cluck, and to follow the chicks round. She seemed to 
take great de-light in making be-lieve that she was their 
mother; get'ting food for them, scratching up worms for 
them, and brooding over some of the little chicks at night. 

When a rain-storm, or any dan'ger, was near, she would 
run and call them, and gath'er them un'der her little wings. 

The hen-mother seemed grate'ful for the little Bantam's 
help ; and they kept to-geth'er in this friendly way till the 
little ones no longer need'ed their care. 

Since then, the Bantam has had a family of her own, and 
has proved to be as good a mother as she was nurse. 

John W. Cabot. 




HOW TIPPET SAVED BABY'S LIFE. 

A TRUE STORY. 

My friend Mrs. Gray had a cat she called Muff; and Muff 
had a kitten who was called Tip'pet. This kitten was about 
the age of Mrs. Gray's little girl Nora. 
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As they grew up, Nora and Tippet be-came great Mends. 
They would play on the floor, and Tippet would let Nora 
pull him about in any way she liked. 

Mary, the girl in the kitch'en, hated cats ; and Tippet was 
not slow to find this out, and to show that he did not like it 
Never would he take food from Mary's hand — no, not if he 
was standing. 

But if Nora or Mrs. Gray gave Tippet food, who then so 
quick as Tippet to eat ? Was it not odd for a cat to act so ? 
But cats know their friends. 

When Nora and Tippet were each a year old, Tippet had 
grown into a large, wise cat ; while Nora was still a baby, 
though a bright one. 

Tippet would still let her pull him about, and lift him in 
her little arms, and squeeze him hard, and never would he 
try to scratch her. They would lie on the floor, and he 
would put his paw on her face, but take good care to keep 
back his claws. 

One day, Mrs. Gray left Nora in the kitch'en with Mary ; 
but Mary went out of doors to take in some clothes, so 
that Tippet was alone with baby Nora. 

All at once, Tippet ran into the parlor, and up to Mrs. 
Gray, and be-gan to make a great noise. It was not "Mew> 
mew? but " Fe-ow, ye-ow? loud and quick, as if the cat were 
in great trouble. 

" Why, Tip, what is the mat'ter ? " asked Mrs. Gray. 

"Ye-ow, ye-ow," said Tip; and then he began to pull 
wildly at Mrs. Gray's dress, as if he could not bear to have 
her wait. 

At last she let the cat lead her to the kitchen. What did 
she there find ? She found that the baby had fallen into a 
tub of water. In half a min'ute more, little Nora would 
have been drowned. 



sing, sing. 
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She was taken out of the tub, and, by great care, was 
soon made well. Mrs. Gray bought a neat blue collar for 
Tip'pet ; and on the collar were these words, " Spare this 
cat : he saved Nora's life." This is all true. 

I have heard of another cat almost as good as Tippet. A 
baby had crept near the head of the stairs, and would have 
fallen down if Puss had not caught her by the dress and 
held her. tbottie's aunt. 
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SING, SING. 

Sing, sing, beautiful bird ! 

Fling thy heart's fulness 
Afar on the wind : 

Over the hills 
Let thy music be heard ; 

Down in the dells 
Let the roses be stirred. 

Lily and buttercup 

Weep themselves blind, 

Full of thy tenderness, 

Beautiful bird 1 

Sing, sing, parent so proud, 

Over thy little ones 
Safe in the nest : 

Sing to thy happy mate, 
Shout it aloud ; 

Tell it to earth and sky, 
Sunshine and cloud. 

Never was any thing 

Ever so blest, 

All on a dewy morn, 

Parent so proud I 



Matthias Barr. 
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SUNDOWN. 




SUNDOWN. 

Now the sun is setting; 

See the western sky : 
How those rays of glory 

Flush the clouds on hi^h ! 

Tree and grass and flower 
Love the crimson lisfht. 

Sun, thy smile sheds gladness 
Now, good- night, good-night ! 

Birds and lambs and children 
Soon will go to sleep : 

Father dear in heaven, 
Bless us all, and keep! 





"ONCE UPON A TIME. 79 

jLEN was read'ing from a book. There were 
three little girls seat'ed round the room to hear. 
May held the string of a little cart, Fanny had 
a doll in her arms, and Ruth held a piece of 
cot'ton-cloth on which she had been sew'ing. 

The doll Posy stood up on the seat of the old chair, and 
looked as if she, too, were ea'ger to hear the fair'y tale which 
Ellen had be-gun to read. 

a Once upon a time," said Ellen — 

But she had no soon'er got the words out of her mouth 
than Uncle Charles, who loves dear'ly to plague the little 
girls, slipped into the room so that none of them saw him, 
and stood be-hind a door. 

Then Ellen went on: "Once upon a time there was a 
prince who was very homely : so he went to a fair'y, and 
said, i Fairy, I wish you would make me hand'some.' 

" * Shall I make you handsome for a time, or handsome as 
long as you live, not only in this world, but in the next ? ' 
asked the fairy. ' Oh ! I would like to be handsome as long 
as I live, for ever and ever,' said the prince. 

" ' Then I will tell you what to do,' said the fairy. i Here 
is a glass for you to look through at people. It will show 
you all who de-serve help. Take it, and take a purse of 
mon'ey, and go through the streets, and give to every one 
who de-serves help ; and do this every day till you find you 
love to do it One year from now iheet me on this spot' 

a The homely prince said he would be glad to be made 
handsome in so ea'sy a way. So he went to work, and did 
as the fairy told him to do, till he grew fond of his daily 
work, and loved to do it 
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"At the end of a year, he met the fairy as she had told 
him to do ; and she said, ' Well, prince, do you look hand- 
some now ? ' 

"' No/ said he ; ' but I feel handsome, and that is better/ 
" Then the fairy dipped water out of a spring with a crys'- 
tal cup, and said, ' Look in this water : what do you see ? ' 
" ' I see my-self/ said the prince ; ' but how handsome ! ' 
Ui Handsome is who handsome does/ said the fairy: 
4 yours is now the beau'ty that will last' 
'" ' I am con-tent,' said the prince. ' Fairy, I thanfc you/ 
"So the prince was made hap'py and handsome all at 
once. There were some peo'ple who called him homely; 
but those with a good eye'sight, who could see his soul, said 
he was the most beau'ti-ful prince they had ev'er seen." 
" The most beautiful prince they had ever seen ! Ha, ha !" 
All the children start'ed. " Now, Uncle, that is too bad," 
cried Ellen, " to come and over-hear our fairy tale." 

" My dear little girls, here are sticks of can'dy for you all 
round ; and two for your dolls," said Uncle Charles. " Now, 
con-fess that I am a dear old uncle, though I do love to 
plague you so. Con-fess that I am handsome." 

" We forgive you, we forgive you ! " cried all the little 
voices. "Handsome is who handsome does." 

As he walked home through the snow-drifts that night, 
Uncle Charles thought of the little girls, and smiled. 

Uncle Charles. 
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TELLING THE TRUTH. 



Last Fri'day, I found, on feeding my little pet bird, that 
some one had been med'dling with the box in which I keep 
his seed ; for some of the seed was spilt on the floor. 

I called my little girl Sa'rah, and said, " Has my darling 
been spilling birdie's seed ? " 

Sarah looked up at me, and said, a No, mam'ma. I did 
not do it You be-lieve me, do you not ? for you know I 
al'ways tell the truth." 

Yes, I did be-lieve her; and, kissing her, I told her she 
might go and have a good fcwing un'der the tree. 

I then looked at the seeds more closely, and found they 
were only husks : the in-side had been eat'en out of all those 
on the floor, and of some in the box. Now, who could be 
the thief? 

Looking round the floor of the clos'et, I at last spied a 
hole, quite small, yet large e-nough to let in a little thief of 
a mouse. 

Yes : the mouse had done the mis'chief, and Sarah had 
told the truth. And I hope that all my little read'ers can 
say truly, in the words of Sarah, "You know I al'ways tell 
the truth." Sarah's mamma. 

Fabmikgton, Ms. 
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ALBERT VICTOR'S EGYPTIAN DONKEY. 



When I was in England, three years ago, I went to a show 
of don'keys ; and there I saw the one whose picture you may 
here see. 

This donkey be-longs to the son of the Prince of Wales, a 
little boy now four years old, and whose name is Albert 
Victor. 
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Should, this little boy out-live his grand'mother, the pres'- 

ent queen, and also outlive his fa'ther, he may be king of 

' England. Some of my young read'ers may live to see this. 

But it is of don'keys, and not of kings, that I have now to 
write. Albert Victor's donkey is a very pretty one. He 
was brought from Egypt, where donkeys are much in use. 

He knows his little master so well, that he will go to him 
when Albert calls, will bear him on his back with great care, 
and will take food from his hand. 

Albert is very kind to the donkey, and will not have him 
beat'en. Though small, the donkey is quite strong, and has 
a quick, easy gait He will drink out of a glass, and do other 
clev'er tricks. 

A friend of mine, who has a donkey and two horses, says 
that the donkey is the leader always in mis'chief. Last sum- 
mer, my friend put them all three in a pasture that was next 
to a field of corn ; and he found that they got into the field, 
and ate much of the corn. 

He set a watch ; and soon found that the donkey, with his 
teeth, un-did the fastening of the gate, and so let his friends 
the horses out to have a good feast with him. u You are a 
bright don'key," said my friend ; " but I cannot let you steal 
my corn." So my friend had a chain put on the gate, and 
then the donkey could not open it Alfred s*lwyn. 





HOW JOE LOST HIS DINNER, BUT SAVED 

HIS LIFE. 

In the town of Newcastle, in England, there was a man 
who went by the name of Patient Joe. He worked in a 
coal-mine. He was called Patient Joe, because, if grief came 
to him, he would say, " It's all for the best : those who love 
God shall find that gll things work together for good." 

If things went well with him, Joe would praise God ; and 
if things went ill with him, he would praise God stilly and 
say, u God knows best what is for my good. We must not 
judge of things by this life alone : there's a life to come 
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after this ; and things that may not seem good for us here 
may be good for us there." 

In the coal-pit where Joe worked, some of the men would 
jeer and laugh at him when he said, a It's all for the best" 
There was a man of the name of Tim, who would miss no 
chance to laugh at Joe. 

One day, as Tim and Joe were getting read'y to go down 
into the deep pit, Joe, who had brought his din'ner of ba'con 
and bread with him, laid it on the ground for a mo'ment 
Be-fore he ctfuld take it up, a hun'gry dog seized it, and 
ran off 

" Ha, ha ! " cried Tim : « that's all for the best, is it, Joe ? 
The loss of thy din'ner is all for the best> is it, man ? Now 
stick to thy creed, and say, Yes." 

u Well, I do say Tes," said Joe ; u but, as I must eat, it is 
my dufty to try to get back my dinner. If I get it back, it 
will be all for the best ; and if I don't get it back, why, it 
will be all for the best just the same. God is so great, that 
he can rule the smallest things as well as the largest." 

So Joe ran after the dog ; and Tim, with a laugh and an 
oath, went down into the coal-pit Joe ran a long way, but 
could not catch the dog. At last, Joe gave up the chase, 
and came back to the mine, think'ing to him-self that the 
men would all have a good laugh at him. 

But he found them all pale with alarm and awe. " What 
a nar'row es-cape you have had, Joe ! " said one of them. 
" The pit has caved in, and poor Tim is killed. If that dog 
had not run off with your din'ner, you would have gone 
down with Tim into the pit, and been killed too." 
. Joe took off his hat ; and while his breast heaved, and his 
•checks grew pale, and the tears came to his eyes, he looked 
vup to heaven, but said not a word. uwclb chablm. 




JUMPING RQPE. 



Ann tries to teach John to jump rope. " Now see h<jw 
I do it, John," says Ann. John looks, and thinks it is not 
hard to do. " 'Ope, 'ope ! " he cries. 
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JUMPING ROPE. 




n. 

John takes the rope. He thinks he can jump rope quite 
as well as Ann. Why not ? He is a boy, and she is a girl 
Ah! he twists it round his head. "You were too quick/' says 
Ann. " Try again. Do not be in a hurry." 



JUMPING ROPE. 
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Slow and sure is his plan this time. He puts the rope on 
the ground, and steps over it with great care. a That's a 
brave boy!" says Ann: "that will do nicely for a first 
jump." 
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SEE ALL THE SWALLOWS. 
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SEE ALL THE SWALLOWS. 

Come back to us, dear swallows ! ~ 
For Spring your coming follows: 

To your old nest beneath our eaves, 
come back I 
We love to see you dearly, 
You feed your young so queerly, 

And bring sweet hopes of summer in 
your track. 

Emtlt Cabteb. 





MAY AND HER DOVE. 

A TRUE STORY. 

May is a little girl ten years old. She has many pets to 
play with, — a nice large dog, some pretty rat/bits, and a 
darling kit'ten. 

One day, the man John took her to the barn, and up a 

lad'der to look into a dove's nest on a high beam. In the 

nest was a bright-eyed little dove, too young to fly away 

from her. 
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May liked to see the dove, and wished he was her own ; 
but John would not let her touch the dove : he said the 
moth'er dove would not like to have her do so, 

A few days after this, the old dove was killed by a dog 
who was in search of food. Then John took the little dove 
down, and gave him to May. 

John made a house for the little dove out of an old box, 
and showed May how to feed him with bread-crumbs made 
soft with milk. In a few weeks, the little dove grew to know 
her, and would cry a Coo, coo," when he saw her. 

As soon as he was old enough to eat corn, and to use his 
wings, May's father told her to open the cage-door for the 
dove every day, and to let him fly about. 

This she did; and Dovey, as she called him, would often fly 
into her lap, or on to he? head or her arm ; which made her 
laugh right mer'ri-ly. But every night he would go home 
to his cage, so that she could shut the door, and know that 
he was safe. But one day, as May was on her way home 
from school, her sis'ter Nelly ran up to her, say'ing, "O 
May ! what shall we do ? Dovey has gone into the street 
with the other doves, and we fear he will be lost" 

May looked about, and soon saw her little Dovey ; but she 
knew, that, if she ran after him, he would fly q,way with the 
other doves; for John had told her he would do this as soon 
as he was a little older. 

She had a piece of bread in her school-basket : so she held 
it out in her fin'gers, and went slowly to the edge of the 
sidewalk, and called, "Dovey, Dovey, come here, Dovey !* 

The dove heard her, saw the bread, and, quick as a wink, 
flew on to her arm, and was thus car'ried by her into the 
house, to the great joy of the children. 

After that he would often go far'ther from home, but 
would come back at night One day, May had just come 
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out of school, and was talk'ing with some girls, when Dovey 
flew on to her shoul'der. He had heard her voice, and he 
flew to her for* some'thing to eat 

The school-girls were much pleased with Dovey. He was 
not afraid of them. He let May walk all the way home 
with him on her shoul'der, without flying off. But, when 
winter came, Dovey flew off to a nice dove-house with the 
other doves. 

Perhaps in the spring he will come back to make his dear 
May a visit, and see if she has any more crumbs for him in 
her basket m. c . Jackson. 




LITTLE ALICE'S KITTY. 



" Alice, it is time to go to bed," said mamma, one night. 
And little Alice said, -'Please wait, mamma, till I call my 
kitty." 
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So Alice went to the door, and put her little curly head 
out into the rain, while she called, " Fanny, Fanny ! n But 
no Fanny came to be put into her small, warm bed in the 
shed. 

Alice ran crying back to her mamma. "What shall I 
do ? " said Alice : " it rains fast, and the wind blows loud and 
hard. Fanny will get very wet, or else Don will find her, 
and hurt her." 

What could mamma do ? She let the little girl try once 
more to make her kitty come in ; and Alice called a long 
time, but in vain. After all she had to go to bed, and leave 
poor Fanny out of doors in the cold rain. 

Poor little Alice ! She cried very much ; for she feared 
that Don, the great dog, would hurt or kill her dear little 
kitty. But at last, Alice went to sleep with a little salt tear 
in each blue eye. 

Next day, she was awake early ; for the sun was clear, and 
the dark clouds had all gone far away. But mamma was up 
first The little girl heard her voice, and it said, " Come, 
dear, I have something nice to show you." 

Little Alice made her hands fly in dressing, and was sooa 
down stairs. Then mamma took her out on tiptoe to Don's 
little house, where the old dog slept all night. 

Now, what do you think Alice saw, all cosey and snug, down 
between Don's great black paws ? She saw a little ball of 
soft fur,— Kitty Fanny herself, all cuddled down to sleep! 

How Alice clapped 'her hands, and patted Don's old black 
head ! 

Good old dog ! He would not harm kitty. But when she 
came to the door of his little house in the dark night, all 
cold and wet, and asked him to let her share his soft bed of 
hay, he took her between his paws, and kept her warm all 
night long. « Eddt . 8 mamma." 
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SPEING IS COMING. 



Have you seen the graceful snowdrop 

As she lifts her pearly head ? 
And the white and purple crocus 

Which shines in the garden-bed ? 
They tell us. a joyful story, 

That beautiful spring is near ; 
That trees and shrubs will blossom, 

And the birdies soon be here. 



When you see the lovely blossoms, 

And hear the birdies sing, 
Will you think of the loving Father, 

Who made each beautiful thing ? 
Tis he who guards and keeps you, 

Who feeds you day by day, 
Who always loves to listen 

Whenever his children pray. 

CAM. 



THE BOYS KEBUKED BY A DONKEY. 

A poor little toad was one day hop'ping a-cross the dust'y 
road, when a boy, whose name was Paul, saw it, and cried out 
to his friend Peter, " Look here, Peter ; come and help me 
stone this toad." 

" He does no harm, does he ? " asked Peter. 

"I sup-pose not," said Paul. " Folks say that he does 
good, eat'ing the small grubs that hurt the vines. But it 
will be fun to stand here and see which of us can hit him 
with a stone." 

Peter felt that it was wrong to do this ; but he did not 
like to say no to Paul. I hope my young friends will al'- 
ways be prompt to say no when they are asked to do what 
they feel to be wrong. 

Peter and Paul each took up a stone ; and stood to see 
which could first hit the toad. 

Be-fore they could throw a stone, a don'key came a-long, 

drag'ging a heaVy cart-load of things for mar/ket Just as 
in 
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he was go'ing to set down one of his fore-feet, he saw he 
should crush the toad. 

What did the donkey do ? He stopped short, and did not 
put down his foot till the toad had hopped safely out of his 
way. Then the donkey moved on with his load. 

Peter at once dropped from his hand the stone. "Re- 
buked !" cried he, — "re-buked for cru'el-ty by a donkey! 




Paul, drop the stone from your hand ; and let us, if we can, 
blush for shame." 

Paul threw down the stone ; for he felt that Peter was 
right, and that the donkey had taught them a les'son in 
mer'cy which they would not soon for-get 

If he had known these lines, Paul might have said, — 

" One lesson, Peter, let us two di-vide, 

A lesson that to each good heart ap-peals : 
Never to blend our pleas'ure or our pride 
With sor'row of the mean'est thing that feels." 

Alfred Selwtn. 




OUR SQUIRREL. 

^^ There is a little squirrel that lives around 
J^^M^ our house, whose name is Bunny. Here he 
^Jt^ is, cracking a nut He found the nut as he 
^mjg$K& was rimn ^ n g along. 

.«— _ Bunny is a funny fellow. One day, Anna 

had a dish of nice crumbs for the little chicks. They were 
very hungry, and she was going to feed 
them. But she set the dish down for a few 
moments, while she ran back to the house. 
While she was gone, Bunny spied the 
crumbs, and carried them all off. 

Once, he was careless. He slid down the 
corner of the house, and then jumped off. When he jumped, 

/he went splash, right down into a tub of 
rain-water. Anna laughed when she saw 
him. She said it was good enough for such 
a little, naughty fellow. 

One day, Anna's mother was making pies 
in the pantry. Bunny thought he smelt 
something nice, and he wished he could have some of it 
=^^ Anna's mother heard a noise on the house, 
f. and looked up. There she saw Bunny peep- 
ing in at the window through the bars. You 
can see him here, in the picture. Was he 
not a funny fellow ? w. o. c. 

Dear children, I hope you'll be gentle and good 
To my dear little Bunny who lives in the wood. 

And if you could give to this gay little Bunny 
A nut, he would like it much better than money. 
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THE PKOP. 



i. 



A FABLE. 



Said the Vine one day, 
As Jane stooped to weed it, 

" Take this prop away ; 
Surely I don't need it 



II. 



" It is rough and hard, 
And it spoils my beauty : " 

" To improve and guard," 
Jane said, " is its duty." 
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MAMMA'S KISSES. 



III. 

"To improve? Ah, no!" 
Said the Vine, complaining ; 

" Free me, let me grow 
Without this constraining." 



IV. 



" Well, be free ! " said Jane. 

And then free she made it : 
Came the wind and rain, 

And in dust they laid it. 



Children, who rebel 

At the checks which hold you, 
Now consider well 

What I here have told you. 



Emily Caster. 



MAMMA'S KISSES. 

A kiss when I wake in the morning, 
A kiss when I go to bed, 

A kiss when I burn my fingers, 
A kiss when I bump my head. 

A kiss when my bath is over, 
A kiss when my bath begins : 

My mamma is full of kisses, — 
As full as nurse, is of pins. 

A kiss when I play with my rattle, 
A kiss when I pull her hair : 

She covered me over with kisses 
The day I fell from the stair. 

A kiss when I give her trouble, 
A kiss when I give her joy : 

There's nothing like mamma's kisses 
For her own little baby-boy. 



A. E. Fabhms. 



THE BABY. 



The baby sits on the carpet : 
He is one year old to-day ; 

And sister Minnie beside him 
Shows him the letter A. 

" Now, I'm the teacher, Willie," 
Says little Minnie Lee: 

" You must now begin on your 
birth-day 
To learn your A, B, C. 

" That is A — my teacher says so. 

I've learnt it, and you must too. 
Now say A, Willie darling ; " 

And Willie said, "Goo,goo, goo I" 

"Well, if you can't say A, dear, 
Say B, though it looks like R." 



But he hit the book with his soft 
little fist, 
And only said, "Dar, dar, dar !" 

" O Willie ! you rogue of a baby, 
You must learn C, now — come, 

Say it as sister does, baby ; " 
And Willie said, "Mum, mum, 
mum." 

"O Willie ! I'm all discouraged : 
I've told you all I know ; 

And, if you can't say them as I do, 
I shall have to let you go. 

" But when you're as old as I am, - 
And I have more patience too, 

Whatever I learn at school, Willie, 
I'll tell it at home to you." 

H. w. 



EVENING HYMN. 



Great God, thy face. I cannot see ; 
But yet I know thou lovest me, 

And every little child. 
Oh ! keep me safe, and love me still, 
And give me an obedient will, 

A temper kind and mild. 

Give me an honest heart and tongue, 
And let me learn, while I am young, 
That what is right is best 



Love all at home, and be their friend ; 
And to the sick sweet comfort send, 
And to the weary, rest 

All that I have by thee was given, — 
This pleasant life, my hopes of heaven. 

Where all shall live in bliss. 
Teach me to love thee, God of love ! 
And fit me for my home above 

While serving thee, in this. 
119 



THE WATER-OUSEK* 

Is not this a fine bird ? It is called the water-ousel, and 
it dwells near the banks of clear streams. It will plunge 
into the water in quest of. its food. 

It is a restless little bird, full of life and fun ; and it likes 
to perch on a rock in the midst of a stream, and there to 
sing a sweet, lively song. 

It has a white breast; and it dips its bill so fast into the 
water, that it is by some per'sons called the dipper. It will 
dive, too, into the water, and come up some way off. 

Its nest is made of moss or of rock-weeds. The young, 
before they can fly, will take to the water. They do not 
mind the winter's cold. They will sing when there is snow 
on the ground. 

This bird is found in Europe ; and there is one kind that 
is found in America, though I have nev'er seen one here. 

A friend. of mine tells me he once sat on the bank of a 
stream in Wales, when he saw one of these nice little birds 
fly down to a small rock by the waters edge, and there it 
began to sing a sweet song as if to show its joy. 

Soon a man with a gun came along ; and my friend saw 
him load the gun, and take aim at the dear, joyful little 
bird. 

But, before the man could fire, my friend threw a big stone 
into the water, and that made the little bird fly off, so that 
the man could not hit him. 

" What did you do that for?" cried the man in anger. 

" I was only doing as I would be done by," said my friend. 
"I hope you will do as much for me, should you ever see 
any one trying to shoot me." alfbbd selwyk. 

* * Pronounced wa'ter-ood. 
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CAPTAIN PARKY. 

We have a true sto'ry to tell you about our cat. We call 
him Cap'tain Parry, after the great nav'i-gator of that name. 
Our captain is quite a large cat 

At night, when he wants to go out of the room, he will 
reach up to the knob of the door ; and, if he cannot get out 
that way, he will come to our bed, by the side of which 
stands a trunk. Then he will jump up on the trunk, and 
mew till we wake up and let him out. 

One day, as he was ly^ng on the floor, wash'ing his face, 
as cats do, some one un-locked the door of the pan'try. As 
soon as the Captain heard the key turn, he jumped up, and 
ran as fast as he could to get in be-fore it was locked. He 
knew he should find a mpuse there. 

When we go away from home, the Captain miss'es us very 
much. He will jump up on the bed to see if we are there. 
Then he will hunt in every place, me w'ing, as much as to 
say, "Where are you all ?" After he has looked in all the 
places where we often hide from him, he will seat him-self by 
4 he fire to wait for us. 
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Al'most all cats are afraid of dogs ; but Captain Parry is 
not at all afraid of them. When they trouble him, he will 
give them a hard slap with his paw. 

We have a Kttle dog, and the Captain will often lie down 
by his side be-fore the fire, and go to sleep. Some-times he 
will put his paws round the little dog's neck, and take a long 
nap with him. 

When the Captain catch'es a mouse or a bird, he will bring 
it to us, and lay it down before us, and will not eat it until 
we praise him. We do not like to have him catch birds. 

We live on the banks of the Ten-nes-see River; and we 
often walk down to the river. The Captain will follow us, 
and be much pleased, till he sees a steam'boat coming ; then 
he will turn and scam'per back to the house as fast as he can. 
That is very queer con'duct in a captain, is it not ? " 

Riverside, Ala. Lucy and Thompson Pride. 



SUNBEAM. 



Happy little Sunbeam, 

Only three years old, 
Shaking out the ripples 

In her hair of gold ; 

Happy little Sunbeam, 

Eyes of azure blue, 
What would life be, darling, 

Were it not for you ? 

What is Sunbeam good for ? 

Come and tell mamma : 
" Good to break my playthings ; 

Good to kiss papa 1 " 

North Akdover, Mass. 



Merry little Sunbeam, 

Dancing all the day, 
Then at night so weary, 

Kneeling down to pray ; 

Asking many questions ; 

(What can I reply ?) 
If the stars are angels, 

Looking from the sky : 

So we place our darling 
In God's care to keep ; 

Then we soothe her gently, 
Singing her to sleep. 

Aust Clara. 



ROBERT THE PLOUGHMAN. 

The frost is out of the ground. The warm sun of April 
has melt'ed the snow and ice. Snowdrops are blooming on 
the banks in our front-yard. 

Alfred and Grace look out of the win'dow, and see Rob'- 
ert, our man, at work ploughing in the field be-yond the 
roadside. 

He has two fine horses, a white one and a black one, har'- 
nessed to his plough : for Robert likes to plough a straight, 
deep fur'row ; and he knows he cannot do this un-less his 
horses mind him well, and are strong and willing. 

Alfred wants to go out and ride the leading horse while 
Robert ploughs ; but I say, " No," because Alfred has a 
cough, which he got by going with wet feet. Be-sides, the 
day is chill'y. 

" Now, sit down in your little chairs, children, by the fire," 
say I, " and I will tell you a sto'ry ." 

" Hurrah for a story !" cries Alfred : a that jvill be almost 
as good as riding the horse to plough." 

So Grace and Alfred sit down, and I be-gin my story 
thus : " Twen'ty years ago, that is to say, more than twelve 
years before, ei'ther of you were born, a poor boy, who skid 
he had just land'ed from Ireland, called at my mother's 
house, and asked for work. 

" My moth'er was a widow, and lived on this farm, where 
we now live. She asked the poor Irish boy some questions. 
He told her that his name was Robert; that he had a 
moth'er and four sis'ters in Ireland ; that his fa'ther was 
dead ; and that he had a cousin named Bar'ney, some'where 
in America. 

a My mother liked the looks of the boy, and gave him a 
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room in the house, and set him to work. He went to work 
with a will, and did so much bet'ter than any of the other 
men on the farm, that my mother gave him high wages. 




"He saved all his mon'ey, and sent it to his mother and 
sisters in Ireland. He hardly kept enough to keep him-self 
in good clothes. 

a One day, his cousin Barney came to see him, just after 
my mother had paid Robert a hun'dred dol'lars. Barney 
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was a bad man. He stole the hun-dred dollars from Rob- 
erta trunk. 

"It was a. sad loss to Robert He knew Barney had taken 
the money, but he said nothing ; and when, a year after, 
Barney fell ill, and his wife and chil'dren were in great 
want, Robert went to them, and fed them all, and took care 
of them. 

u Bar'ney con-fessed his theft to Robert, and then died ; 
and ever since that Robert has helped Barney's wid'ow* and 
chil'dren, be-sides helping his own moth'er and sis'ters." 

"It is of our own Rob'ert you are telTing this story, 
moth'er, is it not ? " cried Grace. 

" a To be sure it is ! " said Alfred; " and, if I ever again hear 
the boys call him a close old fellow, I shall tell them he is a 
nobleman." 

"See how well and fast he ploughs!" said I, as we looked 
from the window. " Soon we shall see him putting the seed 
into the ground; always trying to do his best, to do his 
duty to all. I hope my dear chil'dren will learn a les'son of 
good'ness from the poor Irish boy " mks. Sydney Norton. 





THE BEST WAT TO SMOKE. 



I think that Martin's way of smoking is the best He 
puts no tobacco in his pipe, — no fire. There is no smell 
from his pipe, for it is a new one, and has never been used. 

See Lilian with the boot-jack in her arms ! She and Mar- 
tin are having what he calls a " high time" These children 
love to make each other happy. Uncle Charles. 
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MABEL AND THE SNOW-DROPS 




In April, when snow -drops were 
blooming, 
Our clear little Mabel was born ; 
And as sweet to the eye as a snow- 
drop 
Has she been ever since* every 
morn. 

%g3 She minds every word that we tell 
her ; 
She loves to give food to the poor ; 
She treats all dumb creatures with 
kindness, 
And they all love her dearly, I'm 
sure. 

I hope that all children who hear me 
Will shun, like our Mabel T all vice ; 
Will keep pure and bright as the 
snow-drop, 
That blooms amid snow-drifts and 
ice* 

Mrs. R. G. Lee. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 

AMMA had gone to the city in the horse-cars, 
and had left the two children, Emma and 
George, in charge of their grandmother. 

Before going, mamma had said to Emma, 
" Now, I expect you to see that George does 
not get into mis'chief. You must help grandma keep housg 
while I am gone." 

" I will do the best I can," said Emma. 

But no sooner had mamma gone than George stopped 
blowing his trump'et and playing with his little cart, and 
said to his sister, "Emma, I know where there is some 
grape-jelly." 

" Well, George, so do I," said Emma. v 

" Can't we have a taste of it ? " said George. " Nobody 
will find it out." 

"I did not know you were so bad a boy as to think- of 
such a thing," said Emma. " Nobody will find it out ? Ah ! 
God will see tfs ; and all hidden things will sooner or later 
be brought to light." 

" I helped pick the grapes," said George ; a and I think a 
part' of the jelly is mine: so I mean to climb up and get 
some from the closet-shelf." 

Finding that she could not make George give up his 
naugh'ty plan, Emma ran to her grandma, who was clean- 
ing away the dinner-table. 

The two came in just as George had taken a spoon'ful of 
jelly out of a jar, and was about to eat it. 

Now, grandma, I am sor'ry to say, was not a wise grand- 
ma. She was so fond of George, that she would let him do 
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just what he liked. So, when she saw him at the jelly, she 
only said, " The poor dear boy made rath'er a slim dinner, 
and is hun'gry. Let him eat the jelly if he wants it." 

George did not need to be urged. He ate till he could 
eat no more. . When his moth'er came home, she found him 
in great pain. 

" What has he been doing ? " she asked. 

" He has only been eating a little jelly: I told him he 
might eat it," said grandma. 

"Did he take that in the blue jar?" asked mamma. 

" Yes : he took that in the blue jar." 

a That is a mixt'ure of sen'na and jelly," said mamma ; 
u and it is no wonder the child is sick. This will teach him, 
I hope, not to med'dle with my jars of jelly." 

Mamma was right. George had enough jelly that day 
to last him the rest of his life. He was never known, after 
that, to meddle with mamma's jars. When he want'ed a 
thing, he would always ask for it, like a good boy. He 
would not touch it with-out first asking leave. , i DA Fay# 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

In almost every show of animals, there is a cage called the 
home of the happy family. 

This family is made up of different kinds of animals, that 
would eat each other up if they were not taught better; 
Cats, rats, large birds, small birds, squirrels, and rabbits, all 
live together, and eat out of the same dish. 

They are not at all afraid of each other. They have been 
taken when young, and trained to be kind to each other. 

I think they must be well fed ; for, if they should get 
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very hungry, the cats would surely eat up the rats or rab- 
bits, and the large birds would eat the small ones. 

But I want to tell you of a happy family we have, that is 
not in a cage. My little boys raised some chickens last sum- 
mer, and among them are two Bantams. These, you know, 
are small white chickens, that will be pets, whether you want 
them to or not. 

These Bantams are very friendly with a large yellow hen, 
and have taught her to be very tame too. 

They all three came into the wood-house one morning to 
ask for their breakfast ; and we gave them a dish of bread- 
crumbs arid straps of meat 

While they were eating, the two cats came along, and 
quietly stepped up to help themselves. I expected to see 
the chickens run ; but they were not. at all displeased with 
their company, and ate as if they were used to it 

Soon, a lfefcfcle yellow dog, belonging to one of the neigh- 
bors, came in, and invited himself to breakfast. I thought 
the cats and chickens would all run this time ; but no in- 
deed! They all ate together in peace. 

Another time, I saw all these same animals drinking milk 
together from the same basin. 

Once, the two cats and three chickens ate with the cow, 
until the feed began to be low in the pail ; then the cow 
gave a shake of her head to let them know it was time for 
them to be off The cow was too old to be taught kindness 
to her little neighbors. e. l. d. 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER? 

" What's going on ? " said Tommy, as he ran, with his 
little sister, to look over the wall. u You girl with a sun- 
shade, what's the matter, that you all make such a noise ? " 

"May Day is the matter," said the girl with a sun-shade. 

" You are a bright one, not to know that this is the first 
of May " said a boy, as he waved his hat. 

u And what if it is the first of May ? * said Tommy. 

a Why," said the girl with a sun-shade, * if it is the first of 
May, we must show we are glad of it, by singing songs, 
plucking flowers, and having a good time." 

" May I come too ? " asked Tommy. " May I bring Susy ? " 

u Yes, come and bring Susy. The more the merrier," said 
the girl with a sun-shade. 
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WHO WILL GET THE PAPER? 



We have two dogs at home, — one small, curly-haired little 
fellow, that we call Nero ; and another larger dog, that we 
call Jack. 

Now, in the evening, the carrier would leave us a paper; 
and each dog would try to get it first. Both would run to 
the door at the same time, when they heard the bell ring ; 
so well do they both like to please their master ! 

Jack is bigger and stouter than Nero : but Nero is a fierce 
little fellow; and he would growl at Jack, and snatch at the 
paper so quickly, that there was but a small chance of Jack's 
ever getting it. 

But Jack did not like at all to see- Nero have all the pet- 
ting : so he tried to find some way in which he could get the 
paper before him. 

At last, Jack found a hole in the corner of the cellar; and 
through this hole he went and crawled round the yard, and 
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under the gate, and so to the front door-steps. There he sat 
down, and waited till the carrier came. 

Then Jack would take the paper, and bring it into the 
house, and keep it till his master came home, though Nero 
would try hard to get it away from him. 

Jack kept this up for about a week, getting the paper 
every night, and always crawling through the hole when 
Nero was away. 

But Nero caught him one night; and, after Jack had crept 
through, Nero followed j and, when Jack got round to the 
front door-steps, Nero went under the gate, and away down 
the street, and waited at the corner till the carrier came. 

Then Nero took the paper, and ran under the. gate into 
the yard, then into the cellar, and so up stairs, and sat in 
the parlor to wait for his master. 

While Jack was waiting on the steps, the carrier came, but 
left no paper : so Jack ran after him, barking, and pulling 
his legs, to make him turn back and leave the paper j but 
the man wouldn't do this. 

So Jack had to come home without the paper. He crept 
in under the gate, and through the cellar, up stairs, and 
found Nero with the paper in his mouth. Jack tried hard 
to get it away ; but Nero growled so, that Jack had to run 
away and hide in the corner. 

So Nero kept getting the paper every night, by run'ning 
down to the .corner. And he still gets it in this way; and I 
suppose he will keep getting it till Jack finds out how he 
does it ; and then Nero will have to run down farther. 

I wish that every little boy and girl would try as hard to 
please their papa and mamma as these little dogs tried to 
please their master. T# u 0# 



A TRUE STORY OF A HORSE. 

I will tell you what an old horse 
did. His name was Flash. A child, 
whose name was Ruth, used to feed 
him with bread 5 and old Flash grew 
to be quite fond of Ruth. 

One day Ruth went down to the 
pond to play. She went too near, 
^nd fell in. She gave a loud scream 
as she fell. 

"That must be Ruth's voice!" 
thought Flash: "I'll trot down to the 
pond, and see wha$ is up." 

So he ran as fast as he could. He 
saw that Ruth would drown. Then 
he ran right in, and took hold of her 
dress with his teeth, arid so got her 
out of the pond, and saved her life. 
Was he not a dear old horse ? 
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THE SWALLOW AND I. 



The lilacs are in* blossom, 

The cherry-flowers are white ; 

I hear a sound above me, 

A twitter of delight : 

It is my friend the swallow, 

As sure as I'm alive ! 

" I'm very glad to see you ! 

Pray, when did you arrive ? " 

Swallow. 
I'm very glad to get here ; 
I only came to-day : 
I was, this very morning, 
A hundred miles away. 

I. 

It was a weary journey ; 
How tired you must be ! 

Swallow. 
Oh, no ! I'm used to travelling, 
And it agrees with me. 
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I. 

You left us last September ; 
And, pray, where did you go ? * 

Swallow. 
I- went South for the winter : 
l always do, you know. 

I. 

The South ? t How do you like it ? 

Swallow. 
I like its sunny skies ; 
And, round the orange-blossoms, 
I caught the nicest flies. 
But, when the spring had opened, 
I wanted to come back. 

I. 

You're still the same old swal- 

. low ! 
Your wings are just as black. 



MAY-DAY WREATH. 
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Swallow. 

I always wear dark colors ; 
I'm ever on the wing : 
A sober suit for travelling 
For rae's the proper thing. 

I. 

Your little last year's nestlings — 
Do tell me how they grow. 

Swallow. 
My nestlings are great swallows, 
And mated long ago. 

I. 

And shall you build, this summer, 
Among the flowers and leaves ? 



Swallow. 

No : I have taken lodgings 
Beneath the stable eaves. 
You'll hear, each night and morn- 
ing. 
My twitter in the sky. 

I. 

That sound is always welcome ; 
And now good-by ! 



Swallow. 



Good-by ! 



Marian Douglas. 
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THE MAT-DAT WKEATH. 

Make a wreath of freshest flowers 
For this darling child of ours : 
Twine them in her golden hair, 
Deck her for the May-Day Fair. 
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WHAT THE FLOWERS WISHED. 

A FABLE. 

On the edge of a stream grew a Lily, a HyVcinth, a Dai'sy, 
and a Violet. 

" I would like/' said the Lily, " to bloom in the pal'ace of 
the king ; to be seen by the lords and ladies in their fine 
dress'es of vel'vet, silk, and gold." 

" As for me/' said the Hyacinth, " I would like to be taken 
by some learn'ed flo'rist, who would look at me through his 
eye-glass, and then have me dried, and placed where I would 
be seen and known to fame." 

a I do not care for kings and learn'ed men," said the Daisy. 
"What I would like would be to be put among the flowers 
of a wreath, for the gold'en locks of some fair young girl." 

And what said the Violet when it was her turn to speak ? 
She said, " Let the good God do with me what he will ! " 

The sob -of the kiug gathered the Lily. 

An old fk/rist pluqked the Hyacinth. 

A young giri with golden locks took the Daisy. 

Then along the 'bolder of the stream came a poor child, 
thin, sicklly, and burnt >by the sun. Her feet were bare; and 
her dz$*s w&& patched and .Eftg'jjed. She gath'ered the 
Violet 
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On the eve'ning of that day, the Lily was put on a table in 
the palace of the king. Great lords and ladies praised the 
Lily's beauty, and the queen stooped to breathe its per'fume. 

The Hyacinth was put by the florist be-tween two leaves 
of gray paper ; and then some heav'y books, which crushed it 
by their weight, were put on it : and thus it had the fame it 
had longed for. 

The Daisy shone like a star on the brow of the young girl 
with golden locks as she led the dance in a light'ed hall. 

Mean'while, on some straw in a barn, where she had been 
told to lie down, the poor child who had plucked the Violet 
pressed it to her lips, and said in her heart, " How good is 
God to scatter his flowers on the earth, where we all can 
pluck them ! " 

Arid if they had told the Violet that she might change her 
lot for that of the Daisy, the Hyacinth, or the Lily, the Vio- 
let would have said, " I pre-fer to stay where I am." 



A. Kempfen. 



SPRING IS COMING. 



Pleasant, pleasant spring is here, — 

Spring, to every child so dear ! 

See the ice ! it melts away 

In the sun's warm, cheerful ray ; 

See the little chickadees 

Flying all about the trees ; 

Hear the blue-birds, how they sing ! 

For they love the pleasant spring. 

Soon, when fair and bright the day, 
Children out of doors can stray : 
Soon the school-boys will be seen 
Playing ball upon the green ; 



Soon, when night comes, mild and still, 
You may hear the whip-poor-will. 
Oh, what pleasure does it bring 
Watching for the pleasant spring ! 

Soon the robins will be here, 
Making music far and near ; 
Soon the yellow buttercup 
On the lawn be springing up ; 
And the orchard-trees will bloom, 
And the violets scent our room. 
Merry voices, how they'll sing 
In the pleasant time of spring ! 

Aunt Clara. 




GRANDMA'S SPECTACLES. 



Julius is not a wise boy. He loves to play with his drum 
and his little cannon ; but he does not care much for books. 
He is more than three years old, and does not know his 
A, B,C. 

It is true he can eat more cakes and apples than any boy 
of his size. He never fails to be on hand when the dinner- 
bell rings. He can drive the geese, and he can ride the 
horse to the pond. He can even feed the pigs. 

But I would like to see him give some thought to his let- 
ters. I would like to have him want to go to school. 

If Julius were a wise boy, he would not have got his 
grandma's spec'ta-cles, and put them on his nose, in the hope 
that he could read by their aid. 

No, Julius ! Your bright blu^ eyes are all the aid you 
need in learning to read. You must put your mind on your 
task, if you would do it well. 

Children who go to school, think' ing they can be taught 
without any pains taken by them-selves to learn, are quite 
as foolish as Julius was in think'ing he could read by put'ting 
on his grandma's spectacles. Uhcle ch ARLE8 . 
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THE FLOWERS OF MAT. 

The flowers of May are peeping forth, 
The beauteous flowers of May ! 

And, oh, so pretty ! oh, so pure, 
They're growing every day! 

The flowers of May are peeping forth, 
So spotless, pure, and white : 

The flowers of May, the flowers of May, 
Are growing day and night. 

And may not I become as good 
As these nice flowers of May ? 

Oh, keep me, Lord, from every sin 
Till I am called away ! 



Grace Coolidoe (aged nine yean). 
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TWO DEAR FRIENDS. 

Alice and Mary go to the same school. Alice is the one 
who has the bas'ket of flowers on her right arm. She is six 
months older than Mary, though not quite so tall. 

These two little girls have been brought up to do all the 
good and to spread all the joy that they can. 

I know a little girl who says, a Of what use can I be ? 
If I were rich, I could give to the poor. If I were strong, 
and knew how to do things, I could help those who are in 
need of help. If I did not have to go to school, I might find 
time to serve others*" 

Alice and Mary do not talk in this way. They go to 

scho61, and do the tasks that are set for them, but find time 

to go to see. the sick and the poor. They have no money, 

but their bright looks and their kind words are often of more 

^use than money. 

The more kind acts they 'ijo, the more they love to do 
them. The more joy they give to others, the more joy they 
feel in their own hearts. 

These little girls are as brave as they are kind. One day, 
not long since, as they were on their way home from school, 
they saw a poor cat tied to a post, while six or seven big, 
cru'el boys were shoot'ing ar'rows at him. 

Alice took her scis'sors from her bag; %nd, with-out let'ting 
the boys see what she was going to do, went up and cut the 
cord by which the cat was held, and so set him free. 

As soon as the boys saw that the cat had run Away far 
out of their reach, they came up to the two girls ; and one 
of the boys seized Alice by the arm, and said, a What did 
you do that for?" 
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THE PEE -WEE. 



Mary threw off the boy's hand, and said, " Don't you dare 
to lay a fin'ger on her !" 

Then a big boy said, " Your bags shall pay for the cat/' 
And he put his hands out to pull away their bags. 

But, before he, could touch them, Mr. White the butcher, 
who had seen the whole af-fair, got down from his wag'on, 
and laid his whip over the boy's back, so that the boy cried 
with pain, and all the rest of the boys ran off 

Then Mr. White told the girls to get up on the seat of his 
wagon with him, and he would drive them home. So they 
were driven home by Mr. White ; and the cruel boys were 
so afraid of Mr. White's whip, that they never dared to harm 
Alice and Mary after that TwxmE's au*t. 



THE PEE-WEE. 



mother, come, look ! 
Come quickly, and see ! 
Right here on a bough 
Sits a little pee-wee. 

Step softly, I beg, 
As you come near the tree ; 
Else away he will fly, 
And leave you and me. 

Now this way he looks, 
And now he looks that : 



I know what it means, — 
He's afraid of the cat. 

Hush ! hear him sing softly 
His sweet song, " Pee-wee ! " 
" Sing on, little bird : 
You need not fear me." , 

But, ah ! he flies off. 
Now, what did he see ? 
'Tis pussy. "'Scat, 'scat! 
Come back, dear pee-wee ! " 

A Mother. 




LITTLE DEEDEE. 



One sum'mer, when my sister and I lived on our father's 
farm, we had some hens. One of them wanted to sit : so 
we had a half-barrel fixed with some hay ; and then we put 
some eggs in it. 

The hen sat on the eggs for three weeks, and hatched out 
one little chick, but was so vexed at having no more, that 
she ran into the woods, and left the poor little thing alone. 

My sister and I took it up and put it in a bas'ket on some 
cotton-wool. It used to makfc a little noise that sound'ed 
like dee-dee : so we named it Deedee. It be-came so tame, 
that it would follow us, eat from our hands, and come when 
we called it. 

At night, we put the little chicken in a basket at the side 
of our bed. 

We had a little foster-duck at the same time. We put the 
two to bed in the same basket ; and every night we put our 
hands over them to make them go to sleep ; but, if we took 
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our hands off, they would scream and cry until we begaB to 
talk : then they would drop off to sleep with their little chirp- 
ing sound. 

One morn'ing, my sister awoke before I did, and found the 
little chicken seat'ed on her breast, and the duck on my fore'- 
head, both fast asleep. 

We had a great Newfoundland dog named Carlo. Deedee 
became very fond of him. One cool day in Sep-tem'ber, we 
found Carlo in the shed, run'ning round, first one way, then 
the other, with Deedee perched on his warm back. 

In vain would Carlo turn and shake his back to rid him- 
self of Deedee. She stuck firm'ly on, until at last he had to 
lie down, and put up with it for the rest of the day. 

The next spring, Deedee went into the woods, made a nest, 
and in time marched proudly out at the head of a brood of 
ten chickens ; all of which she raised. 

The duck also made a nest, and raised some little ducks. 
She had a little hole in the , web of her foot, by which we 
could always tell her from the other ducks. She is quite an 
old duck now. 

All this is true that I have told you about Deedee and the 
duck. 

HnfOHAM, Mass. E. T. B. 



THE RESCUE OF THE SWALLOW. 

I will tell you a true story of a little French girl whose 
name was Rachel. She was one day play'ing in the parlor 
with a kit'ten. Old Vel'vet, as the mother-cat was called, 
lay on the floor, as if she were too lazy to move. 

She had her eyes half shut ; but she watched her kitten 
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all the while with one eye, while with the other she kept a 
good look-out for such game as might fall in her way. 




The window was open ; and it chanced that a swallow, in 
his swift flight, flew into the room. Then, in try'ing to get 
out, he struck the ceiling with his wings, and was dashed by 
the shock to the floor. 
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Old Velvet, with one bound, sprang on the poor, stunned 
bird, and put her paw on him, so as to hold him fasi 
Kachel ran and tried to get the bird away ; but Velvet 
growled, and would not let him go. 

Then, quick as thought, Eachel seized the kitten, and 
held it out of the window, as if she meant to drop it; 
and she pinched the kitten a little, so as to make it mew. 

This was more than the mother-cat could bear. Leaving 
the swallow, she sprang to the help of her kitten; and Ra- 
chel, putting the kitten on the floor, ran and took up the 
little bird, and held it to her heart, so that two hearts beat 
against each other. 

The little swallow, who had not been hurt, soon got over 
his fright. Then Rachel took him to the window, and, let- 
ting him fly, said, "Go, now, my dear swallow: go, and take 
good care of your little ones; but do not come in the way 
of our old cat again, if you can help it." ♦ 

Was it not a bright thought in Rachel, that led her to find 
a way to make the old cat leave the bird ? Rachel's act 
showed what we call presence of mind. 

If we would learn to be good, and to do well, we must 
learn to think. Children, when they do wrong, are apt to 
say, "Oh! I didn't think." Thought is what is wanted. 
Thought is what told Rachel how to save the swallow. 

Emily Carter. 
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IN PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. 



I hope there is not to be a war. See ! Ann is teaching 
John to go through the drill. u Forward, march ! " cries 
Ann. And John stands up straight, and marches like a brave 
soldier. We must not go too near his gun. 
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They have got back from the war, — -Ann and John. 
They are now having their grand peace-jubilee. John blows 
his trumpet, while Ann beats on the sauce'pan with a spoon. 
Rover joins in the chorus. Hurrah ! 
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DONT SIT ON THE GROUND. 

One bright day last June, Martin 
and his three sisters went out in the 
fields to pick wild-flowers. But. 
before they went, Grandma Smith 
said to them, "Now, children, be 
sure not to sit down on the ground." 
The children laughed, but did not 
pay much heed to grandma's want- 
ing. Soon they came to a spot on 
the edge of a grove, where they found the blue chicory-flower 
growing. 

This flower is like the daisy in shape. " Let us make a 
daisy-chain/' said Mary, the eldest of the children. So they 
plucked a good many flowers, and then made a loop in each 
stem, and so strung the flowers together. 

You may see Mary in the picture, holding up the chain. 
u I think you'd better not sit on the grass, children," said 
Mary. " You know that grandma warned us against it." 

" Pooh ! Grandma is too careful by half," said Martin. 
" It has not rained for a week. The grass is quite dry." 

"For all that, there maybe dampness from the earth," 
said Mary. 

" Oh ! we'll risk it," said the children. a Don't be fussy now, 
Mary." 

So they sat for a long time, stringing flowers and telling 
stories ; and at last, as the sun was low in the West, they all 
went home. 

The next day, the two little girls who had sat on the 
ground were ill with bad colds, and Martin had pains in his 
limbs. , 
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"I hope you will admit, after this, my children," said 
grandma, " that an old woman's advice may be worth heed- 
ing. I have known persons to take colds which they could 
never cure, from merely sitting on the damp grass. Maids 
who take children out to walk should not let them sit on the 

graSS% Grandma. 



WAKE UP, LITTLE BELL. 

Wake up, little Bell, 'tis a sunshiny day : 
The kitten is up and already at play ; 
And my Bell, like the merriest kitten, can run 
And scamper and jump and laugh at the fun. . 

Wake up, little Bell ; for on every tree 
The birdies are singing as gay as can be : 
And as sweet and as clear can my little Bell sing 
As ever the merriest bird on the .wing. 

Wake up, little Bell ; every flower is awake ; 
The winds they are blowing on mountain and lake ; 
The world is all beauty and brightness to-day : 
Then wake, little Bell, with the roses to play. 

Wake up, little Bell ; for the little birds sing 

The praises of God as they sport on the wing. 

The flowers bloom to praise him, the winds sound his love ; 

And the hymn of my Bell will reach Heaven above. 

Kalamazoo, Mich, F. 



SNOWBALL'S FIRST JOURNEY. 

. Once there was a white pussy, and her name was Snow- 
ball. The tip of her tail was black, and looked like a paint- 
brush. 

, One day she was put into a large bas'ket with a piece of 
bread ; and the cov'er was tied down, and the basket set into 
a wagon, and little pussy start'ed on her first jour'ney. 

She was on the way to Aunt Betsey's. The milk'man had 
promised to take her there ; and it is almost a pity she 
did not know it, for Aunt Betsey's house was full of mice.* 

Snowball thought at first it was only a joke ; for she had 
often been in her mis'tress's work-basket : so she played with 
the string when they were ty'ing down the cover, and she 
played with the piece of bread, and scratched it and rolled 
over with it. 

But, when the wagon be-gan to 
rat'tle a4ong over the stones, she 
wasfright'ened: so she put up her 
back, and hissed softly. Then she 
tried to get out ; and she^ me\ved 
so that the milkman turned round, 
and said, "Pussy, pus§y, poor 
pussy ! " 

But that did not make her feel any better; for his voice 
was gruff like a^ bear's or a big dog's. 

After a while, Snowball could bear it no longer. So she 
tried once more at the cover, and raised it just enough to 
squeeze through. Then she jumped out of the wagon, and 
ran away ; and the milkman did not even know she was 
gone, 
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She ran along very mer'ri-ly till she had a glimpse of the 
little black tip of her tail. Then she stopped, and tried to 
catch it, but could not : so she went on again till she saw a 
yellow but'ter-fly. 

" I must have him/' thought she : so 
first she stood up as tall as she could on 
her hind-legs, and then she jumped up 
high in the air after him, and then she 
climbed the fence. 

But no. It was no use. The higher ] 
she climbed, the higher he flew. So she 
ran along again till she met a duck. 

The duck said, " Quack, quack ; " and 
Snowball was so frightened, that she 
stepped behind a big leaf and put up her back. But the 
duck wad'dled by. 

"I suppose I am lost," 
thought Snowball as she looked 
around. " I don't know how 1 
my mistress ever ex-pect'ed 
me to find the way home 
again. I wish I had that piece 
of bread. But here is a house : 
per-haps they'll give, me some- 
thing to eat there." 

So she stepped softly in, and ran under the ta'ble. * Why, 
what a darling kitten! " said little Fanny; and she took her 
up, and smoothed her soft fur. 

By and by Fanny's mamma came in. 

"0 mamma! see this darling kitten!" said Fanny. 
a May I keep her for my own ? " 

" She is a pretty pussy," said mamma. * Her name must 
be lily." 
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" Yes, I'll call her Lily," said Fanny. 
" Perhaps she be-longs to some one," said mamma. 
" Oh, I hope not! " said Fanny. 

" Perhaps I sha'n't stay," thought pussy. " I don't like to 
be called Lily." 

• Just then grandma .came in, / 

" grandma! " said Fanny, " see this lovely pussy ! " 
"Dear me!" said grandma, "a cat! She'll be in the 
milk!" 

" I will indeed, if I can find it," thought Snowball. 
"We must give her some milk, poor thing," said mamma. 
So they gave her a sau'cer of milk; and then Fanny 
brought her doll's bedstead, and laid the little puss in it, 
with her head on the pillow. 

Snowball was not used to 
sleep'ing in a bed : so she had 
a great mind to hop out; but, 
while she was thinldng of it, 
she fell asleep. When she 
woke, she thought, "Where 
am I? Oh! I know. They 
are kind ; but they will call me 
Lily. I think 111 run awaly." 

When Fanny's brother came in, out jumped the little 
puss. 

"What's her name ? " said brother Charles. 
" Lily," said Fanny. 

" Why not Snowball ? " said Charles. " She looks just like 
one." 
"I'll call her Snowball," said Fanny. 
"Very well, then," thought Snowball, "I'll stay awhile." 

AimiE Moore. 
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Early one morning, Charles heard a 
great chattering noise, out somewhere by \ \ L 
the house. He looked out ; and there ^ N -^ 
was a little squirrel on the top of a stick 
of wood, having a great time. The sun was just rising over 
the blue hills, and the little squirrel was glad to see such 
a beautiful oqaorning. His heart was happy, and he wanted 
to sing the best song he knew how to sing. 

Here you see the little squirrel climbing 
a ladder. He does not go up on the steps 
as men do, but he runs up the side of the 
ladder. Is not that a funny way to climb 
a ladder ? 

One day, a man came to split some wood 
by the door. Bunny was very much wor- 
ried about it, for fear that the man would 
do him some harm. So he sat on a post 
not far off, and talked pretty loud, that the man might hear 
him. Look sharp^and you can see Bunny in the picture. 

Once, Bunny was up in the beech-tree 
that hangs over the roof. When he wanted 
to come down, he gave a spring, and jumped 
upon the roof of the house. Here you can 
see him in the picture. Bunny is a spry 
little fellow. 

And now we will bid you good-by, Master Bunny : 
We are happy to see you because you are funny ; 
And, if you will come to our house next September, 
We will give you a lot of fresh nuts — so remember ! 
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A SONG FOR MAT. 

Welcome, welcome, welcome May ! 
That is what the children say : 
Come and join our roundelay, 
And sing, Welcome, welcome May ! 



Little busy birds so gay, 
You, too, have a word to say : 
You join in our roundelay, 
And sing, Welcome, welcome May ! 



Alfred Selwtn. 
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THE TORN TROUSERS. 




OW sad! Johnny has torn his new trou'sers. 
They are the only pair he has. But how did 
he tear them ? Wait, and I will tell you. First 
look at the pict'ure. 
Grandma Lane sits in her arm-chair. She 
smiles while Johnny waits to have her mend the trou'sers. 
Johnny looks grave. His dog Snap looks grave too, — as 
grave and stern as a judge. It is no joke to have one's 
master tear his trou'sers, — and all through a bad old cat. 

But how did Johnny tear his trou'sers ? I shall not tell 
you till I am read'y. You must learn to wait. 

What is that on the floor ? It looks like a bunch of rods. 
Are they for Johnny's back ? I think not ; for Johnny is 
a good boy. The rods, I think, must be for show more 
than for use. 

But how did Johnny tear his trou'sers ? Now I will tell 
you. You must know that Johnny loves to watch the birds 
in the time of spring. He has taught his own cat not to 
harm the birds ; but there is an old gray cat of the name of 
Grab, who lives half a mile off, but who comes to the house 
at times to see what game she can find. 

Grab does not come when Snap is to be seen ; for Grab 
knows that Snap hates a thief, and Grab is a sly old thief 

On the oak-tree, in front of the house, a robin had her 
nest with four little robins in it. " Here is a chance for me," 
thought Grab. But, as she sprang to* go up the tree, Snap 
ran and gave her fur such a snip that her sport was spoilt 
for that day. 

Snap was in a great rage, and barked so that Johnny, 
in his new trou'sers, ran out to see what was the matter. 
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" I see how it is, Snap," said Johnny : " old Grab has been 
trying to get at the birds." 

" Bow, wow ! " said Snap ; which meant, " Yes, yes : old 
Grab would have got those dear little robins, and e&ten 
them up, if I had not been by to put a stop to her fun." .. 

"What shall I do?" thought Johnny. "Old Grab will 
come back when we are not here ; and she will kill the little 
birds. I must move that nest to a safe place." 

So Johnny climbed the tree ; but, before he could reach 
the nest, he tore his new trou'sers. "That's too bad — 
is n't it, Snap ? " said Johnny. " Bow, wow ! " said Snap. 

But Johnny brought down the nest with the four little 
robins. Then he laid it, with great care, in a nice little box 
in the midst of some hay. Then he tied the box to the 
roof of the porch *where old Grab could not get at the nest. 

Johnny watched the box for an hour ; and then, to his 
great joy, he saw the mother-bird come with her mate ; and 
the two were so glad to find their young ones that they 
chirped and chirped ever so long. 

Now came the sad thought to Johnny that he had torn 
his trousers ; and he went and showed the torn place to 
Grandma Lane. " No matter, Johnny," said the good grand- 
ma. " Take them off, and I will mend them. You tore 
them in a good cause, — the cause of mer^cy and of love." 

Trottie's Aujtt. 




DOGS AND DOCTORS. 

I once told you a story of a good doc'tor who took a lame 
dog home and cured him. This doctor soon had a visit 
from the same dog, who brought another dog who had hurt 
his foot 

And so the good doctor had to cure this sec'ond dog also. 
You may see a pic'ture of the two dogs at the doctor's door. 
Was it not odd for a doctor to have a dog for a patient ? 

Not long ago, one eve'ning, as I sat writing, the door-bell 
rang. I opened the door, and a man asked, "Is the doctor 
at home?" 

" No," said I ; " but he will be back soon." 

The man had a dog with him ; and this dog came into the 
en'try and smelt round, and then went off with him. 

I sat down again, but had not been seat'ed more than half 
an hour, when I heard a whining and scratching at the 
door. 

I thought, a Well,, here is old Boz." Boz is a dog who 
lives near by, and comes in at times. So I opened the door. 
But, in-stead of Boz, the dog who had come with the man a 
short time be-fore ran in. 

He jumped up on me, smelt of my clothes, and then ran 
all round the room, smelling and snuffing here and there. 

Still he was not satls-fied, but kept whi'ning, and looking 
up at me, as much as to say, " You are not the doctor ! 
Where is the doctor ? " 

At last he went to the door of the doctor's study, and 
scratched till we let him in. 

But, on seeing that the doctor was not there, he scratched 
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to get out, and then ran off to his mas'ter to tell him, as 
well as a dog could, that the doctor was not at home. 




Was he not a good dog to come .a second time to the 
house to find the doctor ? How did he know that his mas- 
ter wanted the doctor ? a. n. 




WHAT THE STAR SAID TO CHARLIE. 



a Good-night, mamma," said Charlie, as he put his little 
brown head on his pillow. Mamma stood at the door just 
ready to go down stairs. " Good night, mamma," he said 
again. 

a Charlie does not act like himself to-night. I am afraid 
he has not been good all day," thought Mamma. But she 
went down, and Charlie was left alone. 

He tossed to and fro for a long while, and could not go 
to sleep. By and by a little star looked through a hole 
in a cloud ; and Charlie saw it, but could not think why it 
should look so hard at him. 

It seemed to him that the little star said to him, " Charlie, 
Charlie, what did you do down in the yard to-day ? What 
did you do? I shall not let you go to sleep till you tell 
your mamma all about it." 

Charlie put his head down under the sheet : but he knew 
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the star was looking at bim all the time ; and, as it swung 
to and fro, it seemed to say, " Call her, tell her." 

At last Charlie could not help crying; and, as soon as 
mamma heard his little voice, she ran up to ask, " What is 
it, Charlie, dear ? " 

Then Charlie told her how he threw a great stone, and 
broke her white vase down in the grass, and hid the bits, 
for fear she would find them. 

Poor little Charlie cried as he told her, and put his arms 
round his mamma's neck as she sat on his bed. " Mamma, 
can you forgive me?" he said : " shall I ever be your little. 
Charlie any more ? " 

And mamma said yes, and told him many sweet words 
about Jesus, and how he taught us to pray for help and for- 
giveness to our Father in heaven. 

By and by she went down stairs again, and Charlie looked 
up once more to his little star ; but what a queer little star 
it was ! It didn't look the same at all. It twinkled and 
laughed all over; and Charlie thought it said, "All right 
now ! I told you so, Charlie ! good night ! " 

But, just as Charlie was trying to say good-night, the 
words seemed to run away, and off he went to sleep. 

The little star went on its way through the sky to look 
at other little boys, and to laugh when it saw some of them 
with their feet on their pillows where their heads ought to 
be, as some little, boys may often be found. 

Eddy's Mamma. 




SO HAPPY. 

Four, five little birds in a nest! 
All of them in want of food ! See 
their dear mother fly down to feed 
them. She will have hard work to 
keep all their bills as full of food as 
they would like. 

But she loves the little birds so 
much, she is glad to work for them, 
and to give up her own food so that 
they may have it. 

As soon as the sun shines at the 
dawn of day, she flies ofF in search 
of food, and she works till the sun 
goes down in the west. For these 
little birds need a good deal of food 
and care. 

But, in two or three weeks, the 
little birds will be so strong that they 
can fly off and get their own food. 
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THE WATER-LILIES. 

" O dear papa; do please say yes ! 

I want so much to go : 
Do hire the boat upon the lake, 

And have a pleasant row ! " 

" Now here we are. Sit very still, 

And do not rock the boat ; 
And I will cull the lilies fair 

Which on the water float. 

" How very pure and white they are ! 

They shine within like gold. 
I'll pick some buds, and you shall see 

The pretty leaves unfold. 

" The silvery ripples come and go, 
As through the lake we glide. 

I like to hear the plashing oars 

Make music at our side. 

" But see ! the hills are crimson-tipped ; 

The sun sinks down the west ; 
The little birdie homeward flies 

To seek his quiet nest. 

II My little boy must homeward go, 

And rest his curly head. 
Dear Father, may thy angels keep 
Sweet watch around his bed ! " 



D0BCHE8TEB, 
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THE HAMMER. 

A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY A PAPA. 

Illustrated by E. Froment 

Characters. — Ernest, a boy who wants to be a man. Jenny, his sister. 

Miss Sophy, a doll. 

ACT L 

Jenny. — Who left these things here ? 

Ernest — The man who came to mend the lock left them. 
See me drive this nail in with my fist. 

Jenny. — I should think you could do it better with a 
hammer. 

Ernest — I think I will try the hammer. 

in 
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ACT n. 



Jenny. — The hammer is too heavy for you to lift. I 
would not try to lift it if I were you. 

Ernest — You think it weighs too much for me, do you ? 
You shall see. I can lift a pail of water, and I think I can 
lift a hammer. 

Jenny. — You can't lift it with one hand. 

Ernest — I am not so sure of that. But what ails it. It 
seems to stick to the floor. It must be made of a new kind 
of iron. 

Jenny. — Perhaps, if you were stronger, you could lift it. 
Let me help you. 

Ernest — You hold the nail, and I will see what I can do 
with both hands. 

Jenny. — You had better look out for your toes. 
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ACT IIL 

Ernest — Two hands have done it. Now, Jenny, put 
Miss Sophy on the floor, and come and hold the nail up 
against the wall so that I can strike it 

Jenny. — All ready. Here is a good place. But take 
care not to hit my fingers. 

Ernest — Oh ! don't you be afraid of your fingers ! Hold 
the nail still. 

Jenny. — lam trying to hold it still; but you must be 
sure to hit the nail on the head. 

Ernest — You need not fear. I wish that girls were not 
such cowards. Don't you suppose a boy of my size knows 
how to use a hammer ? See me take aim. 

Jenny. — Yes : take aim at the nail. 

Ernest — One, two, three ! There ! 
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ACT IV. 

Jenny. — You hit the wall. You will hit my fingers nejct 
time if you don't mind. 

Ernest — Not if you will just hold them still. 

Jenny. — I don't want to have them hit by that great 
ugly hammer. 

Ernest. — Keep your fingers out of the way of the ugly 
hammer, if you don't want to have them hit. 

Jenny. — Then I shall drop the nail. 

Ernest. — Now try again. This time I shall hit it right 
on the head. I shall shut one eye this time. My aim is 
always sure when I shut one eye. 

Jenny. — Well, try once more. Be careful now. 

Ernest. — One, two, three, and — there ! 

Jenny. — Oh, my fingers ! My fingers ! You've hit them. 
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ACT V. 

Ernest — And you've made me drop the — Oh! oh, 
dear ! 

Jenny. — 

Ernest • 

Jenny. - 

Ernest - 
my foot ! 

Jenny. - 

Ernest ■ 
mer here. 

Jenny. - 

Ernest • 

Jenny. - 



Oh my fingers ! 

- Oh my foot ! 

- You said you could take aim. Oh-h-h ! 

- The hammer did it on purpose. My foot ! Oh 

- My fingers ! Oh my fingers ! 

-I wish the man wouldn't bring his old ham- 



I hear mamma coming. 
- She will say we ought not to meddle. 
Oh, how it aches ! How it aches ! 
(Curtain Falls.) 



WHO'LL BUT? 

To market, to market, we'll run : 
Come, Rover, and join in the fun. 
This boy on my back must be sold : 
Who'll buy him, who'll buy him for gold ? 

Of my life he's the plague and the joy, — 
This little bright rogue of a boy ! 
He frightens me ten times a day 
With his mischief, his noise, and his play. 

Twenty bumps you may count on his head ; 
And often I^ve thought he was dead. 
He climbs all the fences and trees ; 
He tries to reach alLthat he sees. 

Last week he strayed off from our ground ; 
And where do you think he was found ? 
In the pig-sty near by, on a log, 
And trying to stir up the hog. 

From her nest he drove off the white hen ; 
He chased the poor turkeys ; and then 
My pail of fresh milk he upset. 
Oh ! out of all patience I get. 

To market, to market, we'll run : 
Come, Rover, and join in the fun. 
This boy must be sold right away : 
Folks, what are you willing to pay ? 



EmjlyCabtkb. 
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PIP AND JIP. 

Once there were two little dogs fast asleep in their ken'- 
nel. One of them was named Pip, and the other was named 
Jip. Now, Pip said to Jip, a It's time to wake up." And 
Jip said to Pip, u Let us go to walk." 

So Pip and Jip went to walk. And they went trot, trot, 
trot, and trot, trot, trot, and trot, trot, trot. And their feet 
said pat, pat, pat, and pat, pat, pat, and pat, pat, pat. 

After a little while, they came to their master's garden ; 
and there they found — what do you think ? Some little 
wee bits of chickens, eating up the lettuce. 

" Bow ! wow ! wow ! " said Pip and Jip : " what are you 
doing here ? " And the little chickens said, " Peep ! peep ! 
peep ! " And then away they ran, as fast as they could go, 
to the old mother hen. And they went pat, pat, pat, as fast 
as you can think. 
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And the old hen said, u Cluck ! cluck ! cluck ! where have 
you been, you naughty chicks ? " u Peep ! peep ! peep ! " 
said the chicks. " We just went in the garden a minute, and 
the dogs scared us out Peep ! peep ! peep ! " 

" Cluck ! cluck ! cluck ! You should not have run away," 
said the hen. " Come here ! Cluck ! cluck ! cluck ! " And 
so the little chicks ran under their mamma's wings, and 
were soon fast asleep. ."* 

But Pip said to Jip, " Let us walk a little farther." And 
so they went trot, trot, trot, and trot, trot, trot, and trot, 
trot, trot. m And their feet said pat, pat, pat, and pat, pat, 
pat, and pat, pat, pat ' 

By and by they came to their master's corn-field ; and 
there they found — what do you think? Three little 
piggies, — Blackey and Whitey and Spotty, — eating their 
master's corn. Here was a sight ! 

So Pip and Jip said, " Bow ! wow ! wow ! You naughty 
piggies ! To eat our master's corn ! Run, or we will bite 
you. Bow ! wow ! wow ! " 

The three little pigs were very much scared ; and they 
said, u Squee ! Squee ! Squee ! " And they ran away as fast 
as they could go. And their feet went pat, pat, pat, and 
pat, pat, pat, and pat, pat, pat And they came to the old 
mother pig. 

And the old pig said, u Ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! where have you 
been, you naughty pigs ! " 

"Oh, squee! squee! squee! mamma! Pip and Jip barked 
us out of the corn-field. Oh, squee ! we were so scared ! " 

" Ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! you naughty pigs ! you should mind, 
and not run away. Go to bed now, and stay there all day. 
Ugh! ugh! ugh!" 

So Blackey and Spotty and Whitey went into their sty, 
and were soon fast asleep. 
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Then Jip said to Pip, "Let us go home now." So they 
went trot, trot, trot, and trot, trot> trot, and trot, trot, 
trot. And their feet said pat> pat> pat, and pat> pat, pat> and 
pat, pat, pat 

Pretty soon they came to their kennel, and went in. 

« I'm tired," said Jip. «So am I," said Pip. 

And Jip and Pip took a nap. So the dogs and the pigs 
and the chickens were soon all fast asleep. 

GfiOYZLAlfD,' 11*88. K. M. 



GO TO SLEEP, LITTLE BELL. 

And now the bright sun has gone down in the west, 
And the dear little birds are asleep in their nest. 
Bell, too, must be tired with frolic and play ; 
For Bell has been out all the bright summer-day. 

See, Rover is lying asleep on the rug ; 
And Puss iand her kitten are curled up so snug. 
Like my Bell, they are tired with frolic and play ; 
Like her, they have played all the bright summer-day. 

But, before slumber closes my darling's blue eyes, 
She must pray to her Father above in the skies : 
She must thank him for keeping her all the day well, 
For his care has been over our dear little Bell. 

Now sleep, darling, sleep, with the birds and the flowers, 
While angels watch over thee through the night hours ; 
Then wake in the morning, bright, happy, and well, 
To laugh and to play. Go to sleep, little Bell. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. f. 
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GREAT NEWS. 

Papa has been cut'ting wood in the grove. See Lucy 
who has run to meet him. As she comes near to him, she 
cries, " papa, papa ! Such news as I have for you ! You 
might guess all day, and you would not guess right ! " . 

"Why, what can it be, my little girl? " said papa. " It is 
good news,, I hope. If it were not good, you would not 
look so glad ; and Lion would not be so eager to tell me." 

" Yes : it is good, very good," said Lucy, who was out of 
breath with run'ning. u What do you guess it is ? " 

* Perhaps your aunt Mary has made you a pres'ent of a 
fine new doll with red cheeks," said papa. 
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" Oh, no ! "lis some'thing better than a doll," said Lucy. 

" Perhaps there are some new kittens in the barn; or 
perhaps there is a new calf in the old cow's stall," said papa. 

Lucy laughed loud, and said, " Oh, no ! It is something 
much better than a kitten, — much better than a calf." 

" Do tell me what it is," said papa. " How can you make 
me wait so long? Tell me the news, Lucy." 

" Well, then, papa," said Lucy, u you must know that I 
have a new brother, — a dear, dear little brother, — all alive. 
I have not seen him, but I heard him cry." 

" A brother ! — and one that can cry ! Great news in- 
deed ! " said papa. " Now, Lucy, you run and tell it to all 
the neighbors while I go home. Stay at your Aunt Mary's 
to-night. To-morrow you shall see the little brother." 

Lucy was proud to be made the bearer of the news ; but 
prouder still the next day when the nurse let her see the 
new brother, and hold him in her arms. 

Anna Livingston. 
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There is a little bird, children, 

That lights upon a tree, 
And perks his little head, and sings, 

" Chickadee-dee, chickadee-dee ! " 

In the very coldest winter 
This little bird you'll see, 

Hopping round your door, and sing- 
ing, 
" Chickadee-dee, chickadee-dee ! " 

In spring he makes a little nest 
In a hole in an apple-tree ; 



And to his brooding mate he sings, 
" Chickadee-dee, chickadee-dee ! " 

And I hope that all the boys and 
girls 

This little rhyme who see 
Will dearly love the bird who sings, 

" Chickadee-dee, chickadee-dee ! " 

And love the God who made him, — 
Who made him gay and free, 

And taught'him how to sing his song, 
"Chickadee-dee, chickadee-dee ! " 

Bertie. 




THE WILD DUCKS- 



I know a little boy of the name of Frank, whose father 
has a fine place about six miles from a large city. I went 
there last week, and Frank showed me over the grounds. 

What I was most pleased with was a large pond, where I 
teaw some swans and some ducks. I saw two fine ducks 
swim'ming along, and asked Frank where they came from. 

a Those ducks," said Frank, " are wild ducks. They were 
fly'ing over the pond one day, when our tame ducks called 
them; and so they came down to see who their new friends 
were, and what they want'edl" 

" But their new friends served them a bad trick. They 
led them under a net which our man iiad set for them, and 
thus they were caught. They did not like it at first, but 
now they are quite con-tent, and do not try to get away. 

" Should they see a flock of wild ducks flying over the 
pond, they would call to them to come down. In this way 
we have caught nearly all our ducks;" 

" Do you clip their wings, so that they cannot fly ? " 
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" No : we leave them frete to go or to stay," said Frank. 
" I like them better than the swans. The swans are stupid, 
and are apt to neg-lect their young." 

I thought it a pity that so proud a bird should be stu'pid ; 
but then, when we think of it, pride is a stupid thing, both 
in birds and in girls and boys. 

Frank gave me a bunch of June roses ; and I thanked him 
for showing me over the farm, and then bade him good-by. 

Alfred Sblwym. 



WHAT THE TOAD SAID. 

Good morning, dear children ! Take care how you tread : 
I'm just getting out of my snug little bed. 
I have been sleeping soundly the whole winter through : 
- Now this that I tell you is every word true. 

YouVe had some cold days since I left you last fall ; 

But I have not felt the cold weather at all. 

I dug me a little hole under the ground, 

And there I slept sweetly till spring-time came round. 

And here I am out again, fresh as a lark : • 
How every thing blinds one, just out from the dark ! 
The sun is so bright that it dazzles my eyes ; 
And that's why I wink so while catching the flies. 

Now and then come the boys with a merry " Ho, ho ! " 
To pelt me with stones, — just for mischief, you know. 
Then I run to my hole to get out of their sight ; 
And I hardly can stir, I am in such a fright. 

To pelt me with stones is both foolish and wrong, 
Since I am so weak, while the boys are so strong. 
I eat up the bugs that such mischief would do : 
Now, pray, treat me well, for I never harmed you. 
North Akdoyer, Mam. Aukt Claba. 
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THE LITTLE FLOWER-GIRL. 

# 

" Would you like some flowers, miss ? " asked a little girl, 
as she stood at an open gate by the road-side. 

" What do you charge for your flowers, my dear ? " said I. 
But she did not seem to know what I meant : so I said, 
"How much shall I pay you for them?" 

"I do not take pay for flowers: they are a free gift," said 
she. 

" What is your name, my dear child ? " 

"My name is Flora Osborn; but folks call me the Little 
Flower-girl. My father has a garden full of flowers." 

"And he lets you give them away, does he ? " 

" Oh, yes ! Every day I take baskets fall to all the sick 
folks and old folks who love them." 

"And does it not tire you to go round so much?" 

" Oh, no ! miss : it is a great pleasure to see folks made happy 
by such little things. Flowers are like smiles : they seem to 
cheer up the sad and the weary. Flowers fade soon ; but, 
while they live, they do good." 

" I think, my dear, that your bright, loving face must do 
the sick quite as much good as the flowers you take to them." 

"I wish I could think so, miss. Perhaps each of us helps 
the other. Perhaps the flowers help me to do good, and I 
help the flowers." 

Then Flora and I walked along. But an old lame horse 
in a field saw her, and limped up to the fence, and neighed, 

"What does that mean?" asked I. 

" It means that poor old Bob expects his lump of sugar," 
said Flora. Then, taking a lump out of her pocket, she went 
up and gave it to Bob, and patted him on the head. 

Dear Flora ! She loves to make even the dumb beasts 

happy. Mrs. R. G. Lee. 
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THE SPARROW HOTEL. 

u Walk in, walk in, spar'rows ! Here are nice little rooms 
for you all, where you can lay your eggs, and raise your 
young ones. Walk in ! There is no charge, — no four dol- 
lars a day to pay, — no bills sent in once a week. Come 
and chirp and make mer'ry ! Here are crumbs for you, and 
seed for you ! Noth'ing to pay ! Nothing to pay ! " 

This is what Mark Wild said to the English sparrows in 
Union Square, New York, when he and his sister went to 
look at the new " Sparrow Hotel " which some kind man has 
set up for the use of these birds. 

The sparrows are rath'er shy as yet of their new ho-tel. 
They pre-fer the little brown box'es hid away among the 
leaves. Per-haps they are afraid that in this grand hotel, 
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so nicely paint'ed, they will have to pay more than they can 
af-ford. Mark tells them they need not fear that 

Do you know why these birds are called English sparrows ? 
I will tell you. They were brought here from England a 
few years ago ; and here they have raised their young, so 
that now they fly about in great num'bers.' They feed on 
the in'sects and small worms that hurt tfye trees. 

It is said that they will steal the wheat and other grains 
which the farm'ers raise. But I think they will do more 
good than harm. They stand our win'ter well, and seem to 
like their new home. 

Some of these birds have been let loose this spring in 
Roxbury near Boston ; and I think they will soon be as 
plen'ty there as in New- York. They are lively little birds, 
and seem to like to have the chil'dren come round them and 
feed them. See the chil'dren in the pict'ure. 



Uxclb Charles. 
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typographical marks of a periodical, but which are for all times and all seasons, 
form a 

COUPLETS HIGHLY ILLUSTSATED LISBABT FOE CBLSBEH, 

such as has never before been offered in this country or in England. Each volume is 
perfectly distinct in itself; and the following are the titles of the first six volumes : — 

1. THE SICK DOLL, and other Stories. 

2. THE CHILD'S AUCTION, and otfier Stories. 

3. THE GREAT SECRET, and other Stories. 

4. THE HOLIDAY, and oilier Stories. r . 

5. TIP TOP, and oilier Stories. 

6. DORA, and oilier Stories. 

We also bind up the two half-yearly volumes into one superb yearly volume of 384 
pages, which we furnish at $1.75. 

The volumes of 1867, 1868, and 1369 are now ready. 



The above volumes are profusely and elegantly illustrated from designs by Pletsch, 
Froment, Frolich, Weir, Gilbert, Billings, Miss Humphrey, and other gifted 
artists. Taking into view their great pictorial attractions, the freshness, original- 
ity, and variety of their literary contents, and the neatness and elegance of their binding, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce them the CHEAPEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN to be found in the market 

V* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher, 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 

Jfo. 13, Washington Street, Boston, Mom. 
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